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AT the meeting of the Society of Antiquaries 
on Thursday, March 6, the following were 
elected Fellows: the Rev. H. G. O. Kendall, 
Lieutenant-Colonel W. C. Woollett, Mr. A. 
Addams-Williams, Mr. E. M. Sympson, 
Mr. H. S. Wellcome, and Mr. A. R. 


Wright. 
¢ ¢+ ¢ 

The National Art-Collections Fund has pre- 
sented to the Victoria and Albert Museum 
two Chinese marble statues of unusual im- 
portance. ‘Tchese are life-sized figures of 
Corean mandarins in ceremonial dress carry- 
ing a casket and a scroll (perhaps for in- 
signia and a patent of nobility), on elaborately 
carved bases ; they appear to have formed 
part of a series of memorial-statues on each 
side of the road to a tomb in North China, 
and are probably by a sculptor of the Ming 
period. They are exhibited in the West 
Hall, to the left of the main entrance to the 


Museum. 
¢- ¢ ¢& 


It is reported from Khartum that satisfactory 
progress is being made with the excavations 
at Meroé, in the Sudan, under the super- 
intendence of Professor Garstang. Several 
palaces, streets, baths and official buildings, 
have been uncovered this year. 


¢ ¢+ ¢ 
The Committee of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund, desiring to make known the results of 
the most recent investigations, have arranged 
a short series of lectures. The first took 
VOL. IX. 


place on March 11, when Mr. D. G. 
Hogarth, Keeper of the Ashmolean, lectured 
on “The Asiatic Empire of Egypt,” Lord 
Cromer presiding. The second will be 
given on April 22, when Mr. H. R. Hall, of 
the British Museum, will speak on “ The 
Relations of Egyptian and A®gean Art,” 
Lord Grenfell in the chair. The third and 
last will be on May 20, when Captain H. G. 
Lyons, F.R.S., will lecture on ‘‘ The Island 
and Temples of Philz,” Lord Cromer pre- 
siding. The meetings, which are illustrated 
by lantern slides, are held at 5 p.m. at the 
rooms of the Royal Society, Burlington 


House. 
¢¢ ¢ 


The Architect of February 21 contained an 
abstract of an interesting paper on the 
“ Heating and Ventilating Arrangements at 
the Ancient Roman Villa, Chedworth, 
Gloucestershire,” which Mr. John Jeffreys 
read before the Institution of Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers on February 6. Mr. 
Jeffreys said that the villa, which appeared 
to have been an extensive and ornate 
residence, “ was originally a building of one 
storey built of limestone from an adjacent 
quarry, with a concrete floor supported on 
pile about 2 feet apart and 3 feet high, 
forming a shailow basement, at one end of 
which still exists the hypocaustum, or heat- 
ing furnace, approached by outside steps, 
the floor of the chamber being about 5 feet 
below that of the basement. The furnace, 
constructed for burning logs, consists of a 
long flat table, breast high, with enclosed 
sides and open ends, on which, probably, 
iron or pottery supports were placed to carry 
the fuel. Nothing of the kind, however, 
remains at the present time, although the 
skill of their artificers in working in metal is 
shown by the number of iron utensils for 
domestic use, articles of cutlery, etc., found 
on the site and now on view in the adjoining 
museum, also by the discovery of a smithy 
and anvil, with an ingot of iron lying along- 
side, just as left by the last craftsman. 


¢ + ¢ 


“The back of the furnace is level with the 

basement, and when the fire was alight, heat 

and smoke pervaded the whole space under 

the floor, warming it and the supporting 
Q 
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pile. There is nothing suggestive of a 
smoke shaft anywhere, nor of hollow spaces 
in the external walls for the passage of 
heated gases, common in similar buildings in 
Rome; but on the four sides are holes in the 
outside walls near the ground which presum- 
ably afforded egress for the smoke. It may 
be surmised that means existed of baffling or 
closing these openings in unfavourable winds 
to prevent the smoke escaping without warm- 
ing the floor; nevertheless it is difficult to 
understand how the heat could have been 
evenly transmitted over such an extensive 
area, and this gives rise to the suspicion that 
the system was at times more or less in- 
efficient. In the internal walls of the 
principal rooms are vertical flues made of 
pottery communicating with the smoke 
chamber in the basement and having inlets 
to the rooms, the use of which is conjectural, 
theories hitherto advanced concerning the 
use of these inlets being unsatisfactory, for 
the reason that if they had been left open 
when the fire was alight smoke would have 
found its way into the rooms, to the discom- 
fort of the occupants. 


¢* + 


“ The writer has given considerable attention 
to this subject, and from personal inspection 
of the site is of the opinion, which he 
believes has not been previously advanced, 
that the flues were used only at night, the in- 
lets to the rooms being closed while the 
furnace was alight during the day, when the 
family would be frequently engaged in out- 
of-door avocations. With the approach of 
evening the fire would be allowed to die out, 
by which time the floor and pilz would be 
sufficiently heated to retain enough warmth 
to last through the night, when the openings 
in the external walls, previously described, 
would automatically act as inlets for fresh 
air, which, warmed by contact with the heated 
pilze and floor, would enter the rooms through 
the flues in the internal walls, so affording 
ventilation as well as warmth.” 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


A few months ago the old Town Hall at 
Hull was demolished, and from the founda- 
tion-stone was obtained an interesting col- 
lection of coins, etc., which were transferred 
to Hull’s historical museum at Wilberforce 


House. On Monday, February 24, the 
same stone was used as a foundation-stone 
for Hull’s new Guildhall, which, when com- 
pleted, will cost over £200,000. It was 
laid by Mr. T. Sheppard, the Museum’s 
Curator, who placed in the cavity the current 
coins of the realm, postage stamps, local 
guide-books, photographs, etc. 


_ a 


Professor R. M. Burrows, Principal of King’s 
College, London, delivered a lecture at 
Queen’s College, Harley Street, on the 
afternoon of February 27, on the excavations 
which he has been making, in conjunction 
with Professor P. N. Ure, in Beeotia. These 
excavations took place between 1907 and 
1909 on the site of the ancient township of 
Mycalessus, on the main road between 
Thebes and Chalcis, which was destroyed 
by a band of Thracians in 413 B.c. He 
described the figurines and vases which were 
discovered in graves—having been buried 
with the dead, originally with the idea that 
the dead required food and drink—and a 
number of vessels, termed by archzologists 
‘‘kolhons,” under the impression that they 
were drinking-vessels. But Professor Burrows 
pointed out that the rim is so fashioned as to 
make the vessel unspillable, and after examin- 
ing about 400—that is to say, practically 
every one known—he had come to the conclu- 
sion that the kolhon was not a drinking- 
vessel, but a lamp with a floating wick. If 
that theory were correct—and he believed it 
was going to be accepted—it meant that the 
Beeotian lamp differed from the so-called 
Attic lamp, from which the so-called Roman 
lamp was developed, which had a leaning 


wick. 
¢ ¢ ¢& 


An interesting relic of monastic times has 
come to light in a garden near Winchester, 
in the shape of a mortar, made of bell-metal, 
which had been used for generations as a 
flower-pot without any knowledge of its 
interest or value. It was purchased by a 


dealer, who submitted it to Mr. F. J. Baigent, 
a well-known antiquary, and he pronounces 
it a mortar, such as was used in monastic 
infirmaries, while, having regard to the fact 
that it weighs about 170 pounds, he is of 
opinion that it was cast at and belonged to 
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Hyde Abbey. The mortar is bell-shaped, 
and has an ornamental band beneath the 
rim, and another halfway down. Its tone 
is beautifully mellow. Such relics are ex- 
tremely rare; the best known and most 
notable example is that which belonged to 
St. Mary’s Abbey at York, and is now pre- 
served in York Museum. Unlike the Win- 
chester mortar, this is provided with two 
handles, but is much lighter in weight. It is 
hoped at Winchester that the authorities will 
secure the relic for preservation in the City 


Museum. 
¢ ¢ *¢ 


We take the following paragraph from the 
Morning Post, March 8: ‘St. Mary’s, an 
old-time residence, well known to anti- 
quaries, in the little south-country village 
of Bramber, has come into the market. It 
is a notable example of Early English 
domestic architecture, the older portion of 
the building, with its black and white work, 
its stone mullions, lead lights, and Horsham 
slab roof, being, perhaps, as fine a specimen 
of the type as can now be found. This 
portion is reputed to date from the reign 
of King John, and probably formed part 
of the priory established at Bramber by 
William de Brasse, the builder also of the 
castle, whose ruins even now keep ward over 
the western gap in the South Downs. It is 
referred to as ‘The Chapel House’ in an 
old lease now in the archives of Magdalen 
College. One of the rooms is still called 
‘The King’s Room.’ It is the bedroom 
used by Charles II., whose flight from the 
field of Worcester led him finally through 
Bramber to Brighthelmstone, as it then was 
known. It may be noted, too, that Nicholas 
Tattersall, who accompanied that monarch in 
the last stages of his wanderings, was buried 
in the neighbourhood. St. Mary’s is to be 
offered for sale, at the Mart, by Messrs. 
Harrods (Limited) early in April.” 


¢ ¢ @¢ 


The ruins situated on the highest point of 
the Hunstanton Cliffs, known as St. Edmund’s 
Point, are to be preserved and the site ex- 
cavated. The ruins are part of a twelfth- 
century chapel traditionally supposed to 
stand on the site of the original chapel 
erected to mark the landing-place of 


I 


St. Edmund, the East Anglian King and 
martyr. The excavation work is under the 
direction of Mr. Bellerby Lowerison. The 
Chairman of the Committee is Mr. Hamon 
le Strange, the ground landlord. 


¢ &¢ ¢& 

A writer in the Manchester Guardian, Feb- 
ruary 19, says: ‘Mr. Hubert Cescinsky’s 
revelations at the Delphian Coterie [which 
met at the Cannon Street Hotel on Feb- 
ruary 17] of the shocking amount of mock 
antique that is sold to the public as genuine 
have roused some indignation in Victoria 
Street and Wardour Street, and it has been 
said that the public are themselves to blame 
for expecting any old-looking piece to be 
really old. They suppose the piece to be an 
antique, say so, and who is the dealer that 
he should be so impolite as to contradict 
and explain that it is a replica and so lose 
acustomer? There is something in it, and 
a warm confirmation of one’s flattering esti- 
mate of a piece is certainly common ex- 
perience. I had a good instance of this 
recently in a little Chiswick old - furniture 
shop. I was looking at a dingy table of a 
particular type, and said it was of the style 
of a Cromwellian table. ‘Yes, sir,’ the 
dealer said, giving it an affectionate rub, 
‘many and many a meal ’as Cromwell ’ad 
off this same table.’”’ 


¢ ¢ #¢ 


Antiquaries will have noted with satisfaction 
that the application of the parishioners and 
churchwardens of Tong (the Vicar consent- 
ing) for a faculty authorizing the sale of the 
famous Tong Cup, which was heard on 
February 25 in the Consistory Court, Lich- 
field Cathedral, was refused by the Chancel- 
lor of the Diocese, Mr. J. J. Talbot, K.C. 
The Chancellor said he was afraid he must 
refuse the application. If the applicants 
could bring forward an offer for purchase 
from an institution like the British Museum, 
or from someone who would undertake in 
binding form to present it to the British 
Museum, or so secure it that it must legally 
come to that or some similar institution, the 
matter would be different. The cup had 
been used in the service of God and the 
Church, and anyone must fee] that it was 
repulsive to their feelings that an article of 
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that kind should be alienated to a chance 
purchaser. The cup was a beautiful thing 
of antiquity. If the faculty was granted in 
the form asked for, there was no security 
that it would be taken care of, so that anyone 
would be allowed to see and study it, or that 
it would not go out of the country. The 
question of the preservation of antiquities 
had recently been considered by a Joint 
Committee of both Houses of Parliament, 
and their report expressed the opinion that 
such articles as plate and other property of 
historic and artistic interest belonging either 
to a municipal corporation or to the Estab- 
lished Church should be protected. He 
must decline to issue the citation in the 
form asked for, but if any proposal could 
be brought forward whereby the cup could 
be secured to some institution which could 
be relied on as a permanent preserver, with 
liberty for the public to see it, he would be 
willing to reconsider the matter in Chambers. 
As to the disposal of the proceeds if the cup 
were sold, it was obvious there was consider- 
able objection to unconditional addition to 
the income of a living in private patronage, 
which might have the effect of adding to the 
selling value. 


The Board of Education announce that, in 
addition to the interesting loan collection of 
Indian paintings recently received from the 
Baroda State Museum, H.H. the Maharaja 
Gaekwar of Baroda, G.C.S.I., has now 
generously lent to the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, South Kensington, one of the four 
magnificent panels which together constitute 
the celebrated “Pearl Carpet of Baroda.” 
These panels, with other intended gifts, 
including a canopy (the ‘Pearl Veil”) and 
a set of gold carpet-weights encrusted with 
diamonds, were prepared in the reign of 
Khande Rao Gaekwar (1856-1870), probably 
at the instigation of his Muhammadan wife, 
as an offering to the tomb of Muhammad at 
Madina. The most skilful embroiderers, as 
well as the master-jewellers, of Baroda were 
engaged for over three years (1866-1869) in 
completing this work. 


+ & & 
The rectangular panel of jewelled beadwork, 
at present exhibited in the Jewel Room 
(Room 6) of the Indian Section, displays in 


a lesser compass all the wonders of the 
whole carpet. It consists of an arabesque 
design, embroidered in pearls and coloured 
glass beads, with applied gold bosses and 
studs set with lasque diamonds and cabochon 
rubies, emeralds, and sapphires. In the 
centre a conventional full-blown flower en- 
closes a large boss of soft gold, mounted 
with a rosette of diamonds, the field filled in 
with jewelled palmettes and flowers, proceed- 
ing from leafy stems scrolling, encircling, 
and interlacing on a close ground of iride- 
scent seed-pearls. The deep border, executed 
in similar materials, exhibits, spaced at 
regular intervals, twenty-four diamond ro- 
settes. The remaining panels of the “ Pearl 
Carpet” are preserved, together with the 
‘¢ Pearl Veil,” in the Regalia Room of the 
palace in Baroda City. 


The Rome correspondent of the Morning 
Fost, writing on February 18, said in the 
issue of that journal for February 21: “A 
beautiful helmet of fine workmanship, sur- 
mounted by iron tubes, in which the plumes 
were originally inserted, has been found in 
the Gallic necropolis of Filottrano, near 
Ancona. Professor Dall’ Osso considers it to 
have been brought thither by the Senonians, 
whose name is still preserved in the neigh- 
bouring town of Sinigaglia, the ancient Sena 
Gallica. 

“The newly-appointed ephor of the an- 
tiquities at Elass6na, the ‘ white Oloossén’ of 
Homer, has reported to the Greek Govern- 
ment the discovery of five sée/ai, a large 
marble exedra, two bases of bronze statues, 
and an inscription.” 


¢ ¢ ¢ 
The /ilustrated London News, February 22, 
gave two pages of photographs of some 
remarkable figurines of bisons, modelled in 
clay, recently discovered by Count Begouen 
in a cave in France, in the Department of 
Ariége. These figures are believed to be 
the first known instance of prehistoric sculp- 
ture, and have been estimated to be as much 
as twenty thousand years old. On the 
ground of the cave were found some rough 
outlines of a bison. This, says Count 
Begouen, leads to the supposition that the 
prehistoric artist first designed his subject on 
the ground, and then raised the clay all 
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round and modelled it into shape. The 
unfinished side of the figures, which varies 
in thickness, has the appearance of a plaque 
of clay torn away from the ground. More- 
over, the Count adds, several rounded hol- 
lows were observed, the edges of which still 
bore the prints of fingers. 


be & 

The Piltdown skull was formally presented 
to the Trustees of the British Museum at 
their meeting on February 22, when Mr. C. 
Dawson gave a short description of it and of 
the associated specimens and restorations. 
The skull will shortly be placed on view in 
the large hall of the Natural History Museum 
at South Kensington. 


Some interesting notes on “ Dovecotes and 
Feudalism,” by the Rev. J. W. Hayes, Vicar 
of West Thurrock, Grays, Essex, appeared in 
the Grays and Tilbury Gazette, February 22. 
Mr. Hayes mentioned that a number of large 
pigeon-houses are still to be found in Essex, 
as elsewhere in England, and explained 
that the large scale of these dovecotes was 
caused by the need for a supply of fresh meat 
of some kind in the winter months in feudal 
times, when cattle could not be fatted. ‘“ This 
breeding of pigeons on a large scale,” he 
continued, “was evidently introduced into 
England by the Normans, for we have no 
record of the building of large dovecotes or 
of special privileges connected with them in 
the time of Edward the Confessor: At a 
later date the birds came under the tithing 
laws, just as corn, hay, live stock, and milk. 
History records that the same evils attended 
the claiming of legal rights of dovecote in 
England as had attended the rights in France. 
For instance, the birds in hosts destroyed 
the corn of the small farmers and raised 
intense dissatisfaction. Chancellor Fergus- 
son, in his article on ‘ Pigeon-houses in Cum- 
berland,’ says: ‘The corn destroyed in 
England by the birds in 26,000 pigeon- 
houses was computed at 13 million bushels 
annually.’ 


* 
‘‘ Watkins informs us that ‘the thickness of 
the wall (of a dovecote) is a rough criterion 
of the age.’ They varied from 2 feet 2 inches 
to 3 feet 10 inches in thickness, and within 
the outer and inner surface the brick cells or 
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nests were situated. As several of the tiers 
of cells or nests were 12 or more feet from 
the ground, a sort of revolving. staircase or 
frame called a ‘ potence’ was used by the 
attendant to obtain access to the nests for 
cleaning purposes. The birds were fed every 
morning and the nests thoroughly scraped 
and lime-washed at least four times a year. 
To protect the birds when nesting from the 
attacks of rats and cats occasioned constant 
vigilance, but there were other enemies also. 
For instance, those who desired pigeon-pie, 
but were not overscrupulous as to who owned 
the birds, were accustomed to make up a 
mixture of cummin-seed, bay-salt, and fine 
lime mortar, spread it on their own yards, 
and so lure the manorial pigeons to their 
destruction. Lawsuits were frequently occa- 
sioned by this cunning practice. 


“‘ Dovecotes were erected up to the year 1813, 
but the extensive breeding of sheep, cattle, 
pigs, and poultry, as well as the introduction 
of imported meat, did away with all necessity 
for the trade of dove-raising. In the parish 
of West Thurrock one may see still two of 
these ancient pigeon-cotes—zé.e., a hexagonal 
or octagonal one at High House, Purfleet 
(the residence of Mr. C. Joslin), and a large 
square one at Hunt’s Farm (the residence of 
Mr. William Montgomery). The existence 
of these affords the most positive proof that 
there were two distinct manors within the 
boundaries of the parish in feudal times, and 
the structure of the buildings proves that the 
one on Hunt’s Farm is much the older of 
the two, probably from the thirteenth century, 
It is about 80 feet from the roadway, and 
stands 19 feet square, with the lower part of 
the walls about 3 feet thick. The interior 
walls are at least 14 or 15 feet high, and 
each wall has brick cells for 120 birds, a total 
of 480. The outer walls are made of Kentish 
rag and flints, while several chalk blocks, 
about a foot square, and roughly hewn with 
a spade, are used in the interior facings where 
they have stood, as in the neighbouring 
church walls, for over 600 years.” 


* 
The excavations at the Meare Lake Village 
will be continued this season for three and 
a half weeks, beginning May 15. The inves- 
tigations will be carried out under the general 
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auspices of the British Association and the 
Somersetshire Archeological and Natural 
History Society. The antiquities discovered 
so far are exhibited in the museum at Taunton 
Castle. Contributions towards the excava- 
tion fund would be gladly received by Mr. 
H. St. George Gray at the museum. The 
direction of the work will, as previously, be 
in the hands of Mr. Arthur Bulleid and Mr. 


Gray. 

+ ¢+ ¢ 
The Architect, March 14, contained a fresh 
and suggestive article by Mr. Alfredo Melani 
on ‘ Medizval Architecture in Piedmont,” 
with some good illustrations. 


fe 

A correspondent in Egypt writes to the 
Westminster Gazette as follows: ‘ Great 
interest is being taken in the recent dis- 
coveries at the Sphinx. Professor Reisner 
has succeeded in removing the accumulated 
sand of some sixty centuries from the interior 
of the head, and has gained entrance through 
the neck to a temple that runs the whole 
length of the gigantic body, measuring 
120 feet in length. In this temple is a 
pyramid which forms the tomb of Menes, 
the first King of Egypt, and is supposed to 
contain his mummified body. Sloping pas- 
sages from the temple lead to other chambers, 
as yet unexplored, and, it is thought, to a sub- 
terranean city. The importance of these 
wonderful discoveries can hardly be exag- 
gerated, and may prove to be the most 
valuable yet made.” 


‘le 

During the restoration of the Church of 
Santi Giovanni e Paolo, at Venice, the famous 
mausoleum of the Doges, three valuable fres- 
coes have come to light. One of these 
frescoes represents an angel, and the second 
a figure of Justice, both adjoining the monu- 
ment of the Doge Andrea Vendramin, who 
died in 1478, at the period of the cession of 
Scutari, then a Venetian colony, to the Turks. 
The third fresco, which is purely decorative, 
is on the wall near the monument of the 
Doge Marco Corner, who died in 1368. A 
similar discovery of frescoes, attributed to 
Fra Angelico, has been made during the 
alterations in the Chapel of Pope Nicholas V., 
in the Vatican, a chapel decorated by that 
artist. 


At the monthly meeting of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland, held on March to, a 
noteworthy tribute was paid to that well-known 
antiquary Dr. Joseph Anderson, the as- 
sistant secretary of the society and the keeper 
of the Antiquarian Museum, who is about 
to retire. Lord Guthrie, who occupied the 
chair, said that Dr. Anderson had had a 
somewhat unusual, but not unappropriate, 
training for his life work. At the age of 
twenty he became a teacher in Arbroath, with 
its great Abbey and historic memories. Later, 
he taught for several years in Constantinople, 
where he was brought into contact with history 
ona more Imperial scale, and with monuments 
more ancient and more imposing. Then he 
edited the John o’ Groat Journal in Wick, 
and had the opportunity of studying those 
prehistoric structures in connection with 
which his subsequent writings might be said, 
without exaggeration, to have revolutionized 
the science of prehistoric archzology in 
Scotland. They in that Society had known 
Dr. Anderson in four capacities—first, as 
their assistant secretary and editor of their 
proceedings, the permanent official on whose 
efficiency the efficiency of the Society chiefly 
depended; second, as the keeper of the 
Museum of Antiquities, the property of the 
Crown, which they administered ; third, as 
their Rhind Lecturer on Pagan and Early 
Christian Scotland, and on the Monuments 
of Early Christian Scotland ; and fourth, as 
their guide, philosopher, and friend at the 
meetings of the Society. To the world at 
large he had been, for many years, the fore- 
most figure in all matters relating to Scottish 


archeology. 
e¢ 


He remembered, when visiting the James 
Miln Museum, at Carnac, in Brittany, how 
the face of M. Russic, the Breton Curator, 
brightened when he mentioned his name. 
Any polemic who could claim Dr. Anderson 
on his side deemed the battle already won, 
partly from the commanding position which 
Dr. Anderson’s own merits had secured, and 
partly because of his well-known reluctance 
to express any opinion except from exhaustive 
premises and for compelling reasons. Dr. 
Anderson had written two books dealing with 
feudal times, Zhe Oliphants in Scotland, and 
Drummond's Ancient Scottish Weapons ; but in 
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his Rhind Lectures on Pagan Scotland and 
Early Christian Scotland and its Monu- 
ments he devoted himself to themes which 
he had, in an especial sense, made his own. 
These lectures had been, and would be, sup- 
plemented and corrected in details, but they 
could never be superseded. In them he laid 
the foundations on which all subsequent 
investigators and writers had built. Dr. 
Anderson retired from active service among 
them with the heartiest good wishes for him- 
self and his wife and family, and the hope 
that he might be spared, in an honoured re- 
tirement, to continue his interest in the 
science which owed so much to his toil, his 
influence, and his inspiration. 
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Flint Implement forgeries, 
patticularly the Tork of 
®@eorge Glover. 


By R, H. CHANDLER. 
————>>—___ 


SHURING the last few years several 
thousand forged flint implements 
id ‘ 





have been sold in the London area, 
and have found their way into 
collectors’ cabinets, so that it seems a good 
end may be served by calling attention to 
a few of their easily recognizable character- 
istics ; for, with a little careful study, it is 
possible, in the generality of cases, to detect 
the difference between a forged flint imple- 
ment and the genuinely ancient one from 
the gravels and brick-earths. In this article 
I propose to draw attention to some of the 
peculiarities noticeable in the implements 
manufactured by George Glover. 

It need hardly be said that there is no 
infallible test for forgeries, but before ex- 
amining them in detail it is necessary to 
enumerate briefly the chief tests that are 
usually applied. They are as follows: 
(2) Patination; (4) abrasion; (¢) polish ; 
(d) glaze ; (e) spots of dendritic manganese 
oxide and iron oxide ; (/) type and locality 
from which the find is reported. 

(a) Patination may be taken as a reliable 
guide, but implements and flakes are fre- 
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quently found in the brick-earths, which are, 
except for a slight gloss, as fresh in appear- 
ance and as sharp at the edges as if they had 
been made yesterday.* It should be borne 
in mind that it is a comparatively simple 
operation to whiten implements (all stages, 
from a fine bluish-white film, spots and 
marbling, to complete bleaching being 
possible). Yellow staining can also be 
done artificially. As the majority of forgers 
do not know how to do this “ weathering,” 
I am not disposed to give away the secret 
here. 

Occasionally implements may be made 
from porcellaneous flint, and then it is 
difficult to tell the genuine from a forged 
article. I made one myself from a white 
porcellaneous flint, leaving a small part of 
the original smoothed and polished outside 
showing dendritic manganese; and after 
polishing the new and dull, china-white 
flaked surface with the finest silt that settles 
in puddles in brickyards, it was accepted by 
Glover himself as genuine. In this case 
there was nothing but the presence of 
manganese to show the difference between 
the original and the recent flaking, although 
a good washing would have left my flakes 
dull and the original ones glossy. 

(4) Abrasion is usually considered a safe 
guide, and, taken in conjunction with patina- 
tion and the succeeding tests, might be 
considered conclusive, but for the fact that 
abrasion may take place in a modern pug- 
mill. I believe it would be practically im- 
possible to detect a forgery after it had been 
patinated and abraded, and there are usually 
pug-mills handy for the forger; but as he 
would stand the risk of losing many of his 
implements it is probably not often done. 

(¢) Polish may be imparted to freshly- 
made implements, as any forger knows. It 
is of very little value as a test, because it 
may occur naturally in a few years. 

Hot water will take off modern mud 
polish, and hydrochloric acid +t will remove 


* R. H. Chandler and A. L. Leach, ‘‘On Dart- 
ford Heath Gravel, and on a Paleolithic Implement 
Factory,” Proceedings of the Geologists’ Association, 
vol. xxiii., p. 108. 

t+ Hydrochloric acid will usually cause a forgery to 
effervesce if dropped on some part of the original 
cortex. 
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the permanganate of potash darkening and 
polish with which Glover “ages” his imple- 
ments. 

(d) Glaze differs from polish (partly) in 
that it occurs in minute specks and streaks, 
or large patches over the flaked surfaces, 
and also over the original cortex of the 
flint. 

What its age is or how it is formed is 
unknown, but some siliceous glaze can be 
detected in most genuine palzoliths (also 
neoliths), usually in the form of small 


can be produced on a forgery to look super- 
ficially like manganese oxide, but a hand- 
lens will at once distinguish these from 
dendritic manganese. These dendritic mark- 
ings are usually considered some guarantee 
of genuineness. Ferruginous sand may be 
artificially cemented in crevices of the im- 
plement, and thus give the appearance of 
iron oxides that are frequently found on 
genuine implements. 

(f) There may often be observed a kind 
of likeness between many of the implements 











The white _ 
The white lin 
The scale is in inches, 


specks and splashes (frequently requiring a 
‘hand-lens for recognition), but occasionally 
covering the whole flint (as in some imple- 
ments from Savernake, which appear as if 
varnished). 

I have never seen the least particle of this 
high glaze on any of Glover’s forgeries. 

(ec) The peculiar dendritic manganese 
oxide sometimes found on the flaked sur- 
faces of implements is some proof of age, 
but, as in the case of glaze, what that age 
may be is impossible to say. Black specks 





tches on Nos. 1, 2, 3, 6, and 7 show the flat area near the point which is a characteristic of these forgeries. 
es in Nos. 1, 3, 4, 5, and 8 show the position of the “‘ ridge” produced by unequal flaking. 


from a particular locality, and this may be 
considered the “‘type.” Any wide variation 
from that type would require more authenti- 
cation than the normal. 

Type is a test that should be applied very 
sparingly until the implementiferous beds 
have been worked out carefully on the spot 
and examined in detail, and the type, or 
types, founded upon a large series of imple- 
ments. Implements of one terrace (or age, 
or culture) may be washed down into lower 
and younger deposits, but in this case the 
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older implements are frequently found to be 
abraded and of a different patination. The 
reliability of this test has been greatly in- 


FIG. 2.— DIAGRAMMATIC CROSS - SECTION OF A 
‘*CELT”’ TO SHOW THE ECCENTRIC POSITION 
OF THE RIDGE ON BOTH SIDES OF THE 
IMPLEMENT. 


creased by careful work during the last few 
years.* 

Some peculiarities to be detected in George 
Glover’s implements (besides the absence of 
the foregoing signs of age) are as follows: 

1. His “celts” are frequently unequally 
worked—that is, the ridge running down both 
faces of the implement is not in the centre 
(Fig. 1, Nos. 1, 3, 4, 5, and 8). 

On reversing the implement it is found 
that the wider side on the reverse is opposite 
the narrower side on the obverse (see diagram- 
matic section, Fig. 2). 

This feature is due to his fault of working 
off too much flint before turning the im- 
plement round, and the same mistake is 
made on both faces. 

-2. The pointed implements show on one 
face of the point a flat area (indicated by a 
lighter shade in Fig. 1, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 6, and 7) ; 
the other side of the point possessing the 
medial ridge as usual. 

This feature is due to his habit of taking 
off a large flake (at what will be the point of 
the implement) early in the process of manu- 


* The value and the determination of types and 
the presence of older derived implements is shown in 
the paper on ‘‘ Dartford Heath Implements” referred 
to above; these points have also been excellently 
described and illustrated by Mr. Reginald A. Smith, 
F.S.A., in Archa@ologia, vol. lxii., p. 575 ef seg., 
where he deals with implements from Baker’s Hole, 
Northfleet. An extremely interesting paper (and one 
of the earliest in England on this branch of study) 
is ‘The Relative Ages of the Stone Implements of 
the Lower Thames Valley,” by M. A. C. Hinton and 
A. S. Kennard, in Proc. Geol. Assoc., vol xix., p. 76 
et seq. 

VOL. IX. 


facture, in order to make sure of getting one 
good face to the point. As the point is the 
most intricate part of the tool, it is necessary 
to obtain this before proceeding very far with 
the work. Having obtained one good side 
to the point by means of a long flat flake, 
the back may then be flaked off by striking 
from the flat area (this accounts for the 
medial ridge on the back of the point), and 
then some part of the flat area is flaked off by 
striking from the back ; but usually sufficient 
remains to be noticeable. 

3. Some of his longer implements show 
a curve (Fig. 3, Nos. 1, 2, and 3), due to 
too much flaking on one side before being 
reversed. It is also to be observed that the 
before-mentioned flat area (or early flake) is 
on the convex face of the “ bent” implements. 
This is quite a characteristic feature of 
Glover’s work. 

















FIG. 3.—NO. I, PROFILE OF NO. 7, FIG. I; NO. 2, 
PROFILE OF NO. 3, FIG. I; NO. 3, PROFILE 
OF NO. 6, FIG. I, SHOWING THE CURVE OF 


THE FORGERIES. 
The flat area shown in Fig. 1 is in each case on the convex side. 


4. His light-coloured implements and the 
lighter patches of the dark implements some- 
R 
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times contain a dark shining film in the 
hollows, whereas the prominent parts are 
less glossy. This is a great mistake, for 
the polish ought to be where most rubbing 
had taken place—.e., on the ridges, and not 
in the hollows. 

This dark material can usually be seen 
where the flint has been splintered but not 
flaked off.* It is due to the fluid he uses 
for polishing and staining having got behind 
the splinter, and not being rubbed off there 
or in the hollows. 

It is not contended that any of these pecu- 
liarities (except 4) in George Glover’s work 
serve to distinguish it from the genuine article, 
for they are merely individual characteristics 
that some paleolithic men might have had 
just as easily as Glover, and they all seem 
to be peculiarities he could overcome if he 
tried. Nevertheless, when one sees offered 
for sale an unpatinated, unabraded, unglazed, 
but glossy implement, having a dark polish 
in the hollows and splinters, and possessing 
the above structural (1, 2, and 3) peculiari- 
ties, one may pretty safely consider such an 
implement to be a “ Gloverite.” 

Moreover, many of the implements here 
figured are either unknown or very rare in 
palzolithic deposits. Nos. 2 and 4, Fig. 1, 
are favourite shapes with Glover, and may 
almost be called “impossible” palzoliths. 
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ECENT activity, both in the field 
and in the study, has added con- 
siderable interest and precision to 
the Paleolithic period, especially to 
that part of it which is best represented in the 

caverns of Europe. In a single article one 
could only skim the surface of the whole 
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* Genuine implements do not, as a rule, show 
these inter pieces of flint, for in course of time 
such splinters have become detached and the surface 
smoothed 


subject, but there are certain general prin- 
ciples that might be obscured by a more 
detailed treatment, and may very properly be 
insisted upon at the present juncture. 

It is ninety years since Dean Buckland 
published his Religuie Diluviane, and work 
began in Kent’s Cavern in the following year, 
to be completed by the British Association, 
1868-1880. Lartet and Christy’s excavations 
in France were published under the title of 
Reliquie Aquitanice, 1865-1875, the volume 
being completed just after the appearance of 
Professor Boyd Dawkins’s Cave-Hunting. 
Since that date certain caves have been 
excavated in this country, and proved by 
their contents to have been occupied at 
various dates, but there has been no such 
outburst of enthusiasm until the last few years, 
when France has taken the lead and put the 
study on a satisfactory footing. In Britain 
there is less material, and in the south-east an 
absence of limestone caves that suggests a 
break in continuity. Away from the lime- 
stone region can any remains of Cave-man be 
recognized ? 

For most collectors the answer to such a 
question would be in the negative, for tradition 
is strong and there is high authority for the 
prevailing view. When prehistory was in its 
infancy, it was laid down as an axiom that 
palzeolithic implements are found in the river- 
gravels and neolithic on the surface of the 
ground. Thus Sir John Evans regarded 
“surface” and “neolithic” as synonymous 
in this connection, though he admits as 
palzolithic ‘some finds in geological de- 
posits at considerable distances from any 
stream of water, and occasionally not thus 
embedded, but lying on the surface of the 
ground.” 

The spoil from British caves, excavated in 
the last generation with all the skill and 
knowledge then available, is lamentably 
meagre so far as human industry is con- 
cerned, and can no longer be considered a 
correct though imperfect picture of that 
ancient civilization. Not only have methods 
of excavation and classification been changed 
in recent years, but Cave-man himself has 
changed, and now appears in a truer light. 
He has long been known as an artist, but one 
was scarcely prepared for such revelations of 
his genius as are now constantly being made 
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in France and Spain ; nor could anyone have 
foretold that we should know more about 
Cave-man, his surroundings, and his physical 
structure, than about his successors of the 
newer Stone Age. Such, however, is the 
case, and the following considerations may 
lead to the recovery of further evidence in 
our own country. 

It is generally supposed that later palzeo- 
lithic man lived in caves‘to secure himself 
against wild beasts and the climate ; but it is 
now evident that he did not always live in 
caves, even during one of the European Ice 
Ages. He often lived at the foot of a cliff in 
what are called ‘‘ rock-shelters,” and even had 
“stations” in the open, as the well-known 
site of Solutré. The earliest Cave period, 
called after Le Moustier, is generally held to 
coincide in part with one of the major 
glaciations, and yet open-air settlements of 
that date have been found in Dépt. Ar- 
déche, France, also at High Lodge (near 
Mildenhall, Suffolk), and at Northfleet, 
Kent. 

In the chalk area of south-east England 
and -north-east France primitive man would 
have to dispense with caves if he lived there 
at all; yet it is difficult to suppose that such 
an open and well-drained region was deserted 
throughout the cave period, when caves in 
Yorkshire, Derbyshire and Wales were occu- 
pied by people evidently connected with the 
Cave-dwellers of the Dordogne. That the 
high ground was not too exposed for palzo- 
lithic man is further proved by the repeated 
discovery of typical hand-axes (coups-de-poing), 
as on the plateau of the Dordogne; and 
though similar finds on the Downs used to 
be explained away-as strays from a bed of 
gravel, many collectors now have undoubted 
palzeolithic implements picked up on the sur- 
face of the chalk uplands. If hand-axes of 
St. Acheul type are found in that position, 
often unrolled, there is nothing to prevent 
later palzolithic forms and all kinds of 
neolithic tools being found there also. If 
so much is granted, the evidence of occupa- 
tion is all the stronger when Cave-forms are 
found in geological deposits ; and instances 
are multiplying month by month. 

As remains of the earlier and later periods 
are found to correspond on either side of the 
Channel, it would be remarkable if the Cave 


period were not represented in south-east 
England by remains that have their analogues 
in the caves. The best-explored caves in 
France have yielded important results in the 
hands of archeologists who have bestowed 
on their task more systematic care than was 
possible in the early days of cave-hunting. 
Stratigraphy has been recognized as_ll- 
important, and in the last few years classi- 
fication has been carried to such a pitch that 
it is now thought possible to subdivide the 
stages of the palzolithic Cave period as 
follows: Le Moustier (two stages), Aurignac 
(three stages), Solutré (two stages), and La 
Madeleine (three stages), followed, after a 
transition stage, by the Neolithic period, of 
which much less is known, or at least agreed 
upon. These minute subdivisions have given 
pause to many who have not followed recent 
investigations in France and Germany, and 
may indeed be readjusted in the future ; but 
the recognition of gradual changes in the 
flint. industry implies an intimate knowledge 
of the various horizons, while it challenges 
criticism and comparison with other regions. 

Every collector will admit that surface 
flints are found in amazing quantity on the 
chalk downs ; and as in large areas the solid 
chalk lies only a few inches below the turf, 
it is clear that worked flints of all ages stand 
a good chance of being mixed, especially 
when the thin deposit of soil has been 
ploughed. This may account for the occur- 
rence of hand-axes, of the so-called Drift 
period, on the fields ; but why should every 
other type be classed as neolithic, seeing 
that the whole Cave period is probably repre- 
sented in the same few inches? It is no 
longer necessary to suppose that all palzo- 
liths have the brown or yellow patina of 
the river-gravel series. 

The characteristic flints of Le Moustier, 
Solutré, and La Madeleine, are fairly well 
known in this country; but the Aurignac 
stage only received official recognition at the 
Monaco Congress of 1906, and has since 
been proved to have an enormous range. In 
fact, it is now held by some of the most 
experienced excavators that it had a new 
lease of life in the last stage of La Made- 
leine, when the lumpy forms reappear in 
some cave deposits without the former 
delicacy of flaking. In any case there is 
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every excuse for regarding Aurignac forms 
as palzolithic, in spite of the dictum that 
form is no criterion of age. Unless the 
French classification, which is being con- 
firmed in other parts of Europe, is quite 
erroneous, form must be allowed consider- 
able weight in the final decision, and it is 
remarkable that in the caves the same 
industry is often associated with the same 
fauna, stratification coming in to confirm 
the verdict. On the surface there are no such 
extraneous aids to classification, but patina- 
tion will go some way to control the evidence 
of form. A large proportion of worked flints 
from the Downs are pure white, the patina- 
tion often penetrating deep into the black 
flint, and the whole substance being some- 
times reduced to a biscuit condition. Dr. 
Sturge has recently argued that this altera- 
tion is not due to contact with the chalk ; but 
whatever the cause, it is safe to assume a 
vast antiquity for flint-work in this con- 
dition. Comparison with flints from the 
caves is not admissible, as those have not 
been exposed to the elements; but many 
surface flints are as heavily patinated as 
river-drift implements, and only lack the 
characteristic staining. 

It has often been urged that, until the 
introduction of metal, human needs were 
few, and therefore the same type of implement 
would recur again and again to serve the same 
purpose. The argument is specious, but, with 
perhaps one or two exceptions, distinct 
changes of fashion can be traced all through 
the Stone Age, one type after another having 
its vogue and passing into oblivion. Such 
at least is the verdict of the caves, and 
there is no reason to suppose the case was 
different with the surface-finds. It is quite 
conceivable that the men who lived in the 
open, away from caves, made and used 
certain flint tools that differed from con- 
temporary work of the cave-dwellers. More 
especially might this be the case with 
implements made from large nodules of flint 
taken direct from the chalk, for raw material 
in such a form would be practically inaccess- 
ible to inhabitants of the cave districts, both 
here and in France. That the local supply 
of flint had an important bearing on the types 
produced is well shown by the Pressigny 
industry ; and it is clear that palzolithic man 


was sometimes fortunate or enterprising 
enough to get an abundant supply of flint 
straight from the chalk, in the best condition 
for flaking. This was the case, for instance, 
at Northfleet, where thousands of worked 
flints of one and the same character have 
been found in association with the mam- 
moth. 

In view of recent developments it is open 
to inquire whether the flint mines of Cissbury, 
in Sussex, which are generally attributed to 
early neolithic times, ever furnished palzo- 
lithic man with raw material. Those who 
first dug these pits knew what they wanted 
and where to find it, as they cut through one 
layer of flint to reach a better layer below ; 
and the implements found in the filling of the 
pits, apparently contemporary with each other 
if not dating from the opening of the pits, 
are often of first-rate workmanship. With 
excellent material, the flint-worker made tools 
which have appeared to many to be too good 
for palzoliths, and to be in reality nothing but 
roughed-out celts for polishing. The latter 
notion has now been largely abandoned, at 
least in connection with certain French sites, 
and the celts of Cissbury may with confidence 
be regarded as finished tools, especially as 
polished fragments are exceedingly rare and 
close to the surface. The more oval examples 
recall some of the best work of the palzolithic 
horizon known as St. Acheul II.; and it would 
not be difficult to arrange a series showing 
the development of the celt from the latest 
river-gravel type. There are many roughly 
chipped hand-axes from the site, and it is 
laid down by French authorities that the 
coup-de-poing does not occur in cave deposits 
later than the Aurignac stage. Without going 
into details, which would be useless without 
a large number of illustrations, it may be 
mentioned that many of the lesser known 
forms from Cissbury are practically identical 
with recognized Cave-types, though as a rule 
on a larger scale owing to the abundant local 
supply of large flint nodules. 

One of the chief arguments in favour of a 
neolithic date for the Cissbury series is based 
on the fauna. The pits produced no remains 
of mammoth orrhinoceros, but the pleistocene 
fauna is by no means unrepresented, and it is 
misleading to say that only domestic species 
were found. The red deer still exists locally 
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in Britain, but is known to date from palzo- 
lithic times, and is still not domesticated. 
Bos primigenius is another pleistocene species 
found at Cissbury, and goat, ox, sheep, pig, 
dog, horse, and Celtic Shorthorn certainly 
existed, but may or may not have been 
domesticated at that time. In any case, 
they were not confined to the Neolithic 
period, and must have developed from the 
wild species somewhere or other. It is now 
becoming clear that fauna is not by any 
means a true criterion of date; and were it 
not for the flint industry, one could be led 
far astray by the animal remains from La 
Micoque, Solutré, and the Mentone caves, 
to mention only a few well-known sites in 
France. It is quite possible that species were 
localized in the Cave period much in the same 
way as in modern Europe monkeys are 
confined to the Rock of Gibraltar, and red 
deer in Britain to one or two districts 
remote from civilization. 

Other problems must be faced but do not 
appear so formidable now that stratification is 
being more closely studied and new horizons 
searched. The same difficulty with regard to 
surface-finds is being vigorously discussed in 
Lower Austria, and two of the leading 
authorities on Cave matters are in favour of 
a palzolithic date for a large and well-defined 
group. The definition of neolithic culture 
has always been a little uncertain, but this at 
least may be said: some surface-finds are 
certainly palolithic, and a large proportion 
may be; nor, if neolithic culture implies a 
preponderance of polished tools, can Cissbury 
be classed as neolithic. Much discrimination 
will be required to reduce the mass of surface- 
finds to order, but enough has been said to 
caution collectors against the twin super- 
stition that paleoliths are always stained 
and patinated, while worked flints on the 
surface and every unstained implement be- 
low it are by definition neolithic. 








Did FJrish lenishings: Castie 
Shane, Ardglass, Co. Down. 


By FRANCIS JOSEPH BIGGER, M.R.I.A. 





FatateN many respects Ulster is still the 


/ most Irish part of Ireland. That 
wm) her old life was intensely Gaelic can 
" be easily proven by language, 
customs, beliefs, and antiquarian remains. 
She is still not far removed from the old 
world of personal effort and individual art, 
so that it is comparatively easy to link the 
past with the present. 

In almost every parish there is still a 
considerable fusion and overlapping. An 
Ulster boy can wield a flail as skilfully as he 
can ride a bicycle. Women at the spinning 
wheel can discuss aeroplanes. Hearth fires 
are common with crooks and chains ; hinged 
toasters encircle them for crisping oat-cake. 
Evidences of this older life are still in 
constant use amongst us, and have not as 
yet been gathered into the Museum case. 
Reaping-hooks and scythes are as usual as 
harvest ; the “churn” (the last bunch of corn 
cut) is preserved everywhere, suspended 
from the kitchen beam until the succeeding 
year’s ‘‘churn”’ takes its place. Our older 
farmers’ wives still have the linen woven in 
the end room of the house, from the flax 
grown on the farm and spun at the kitchen 
turf-fire. 

The smiths are still skilled at the anvil, 
capable of making any household or useful 
implement, from a pair of tongs to a fish- 
hook, though their craft is now rapidly 
being curtailed. To further show the 
general skill of the smith, and to what degree 
of perfection it was brought, I need only 
illustrate the doll’s bed, 14 inches long, with 
springs and collapsible sides and ends, so 
that it would lie flat. Its graceful lines and 
chaste circles prove it to have been a work 
of love and relaxation after ordinary labour 
was over. This was made by a curly, 
black-locked, sinewy Gael for his little 
daughter Maurin, and calls up many happy 
memories, Jt dates from early -in the 
eighteenth century. 

Wooden and horn utensils are quite usual, 
but now rapidly being swept aside by 
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CASTLE SHANE: WINDOW. 
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of iron and other contrivances necessary for 
the use of a family: have gathered! With 
these this paper will largely deal. 

In the guard-room and banqueting-hall of 
Castle Shane a large number of appliances 
made in Ulster on old Irish lines are pre- 
served, many of them in constant use. 

Castle Shane is a substantial and well- 
conserved stronghold, dating from the twelfth 
century, standing about go feet high above 


decorated. Spirals and whirls with heart- 
shaped-devices are quite usual. Legs are 
flattened and then twisted, making quite a 
feature. In some, so lovely are the circles 
and spirals that one is driven to the con- 
clusion that the ancient skill of the Gael, 
so redolent in the Bronze Age of our history, 
has even descended to our own time and 
never been totally lost. A tiny iron anvil, 
set in a small water-worn boulder that would 





GUARD ROOM, CASTLE SHANE, 


the ancient harbour of Ardglass (the green 
height), on the coast of County Down. It 
has four floors about 20 feet long by 15 feet 
wide, with several smaller chambers and the 
usual accessories of such a castle. The 
guard-room is a lofty chamber with a great, 
wide, open fireplace in constant use and 
around it are many smith-wrought iron 
utensils. In almost every case these articles 
exhibit some ornament or device of a pleasing 
nature, whilst a few are almost elaborately 


fit between the legs of the smith, is also pre- 
served. On it the smaller articles could be 
best wrought. 

The making of this iron-ware dates from 
the sixteenth century until the present time. 
Of course there are a few of older date, as 
well as many bronze and stone implements 
from the earliest ages. There is quite a 
varied collection of wrought-iron, stone and 
wood, candle, rushlight, and wick-holders. 
They range from the simplest little cup 
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BANQUET HALL, CASTLE SHANE. 














SIXTEEN-LIGHT ALTAR CANDELABRA. 
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vessel of stone with lip to a sixteen-light 
altar candelabra. This latter is especially 
graceful, made by an Irish smith in the hard 
penal times when the Catholic worship was 
proscribed. It dates from about 1720, and 
is here shown. It swung in front of a simple 
altar in a “ bohogue,” or thatched shelter, that 
only covered the altar and the priest, the 
worshippers being out in the open. These 
were used within living memory, and from 
one of them this example came to Castle 
Shane. The cross shaft will be observed, 
with the arms waving up to hold two addi- 
tional lights, whilst the whole swings around 
on its swivel chain for facility in lighting. 

The two ancient, square, stone altar candle- 
holders, still in use in the tiny chapel of the 
castle, date from Celtic times, probably the 
ninth or tenth century. 


(Zo be concluded.) 
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Chicksand JOriory, Bedfordshire, 
before the Dissolution. 
By R. A. H. UNTHANK. 


ZANE of the several hundred religious 
! houses appropriated by the philog- 
| amous King Hal to provide money 
~ for his frequent loves and feasts was 
Chicksand Priory. Not that there was any 
good reason for its suppression, for the King’s 
Commissioner had only the insubstantial 
suspicions of “one old beldame” on which 
to condemn the house. With its doom 
pre-determined in the national suppression, 
what need was there of further witnesses? 
The house was sold, with its demesne lands, 
to Richard Snow, the late convent’s principal 
tenant, for the small sum of £810 115s. 8d. 

The priory stands in a wide green park 
dotted with clumps of trees, beneath which 
cattle browse or chew the cud with all their 
wonted dreaminess of life. ‘The foreground 
of the park is flat, but behind the priory, in 
the distance, the ground slopes gently upward, 
clothed with groves of pine, and oak, and hazel 
undergrowth. Past the front of the house a 
small stream flows, its cascade overhung with 
thick bushes of rhododendron where once 
stood the priors mill. Gone, too, is the 
canons’ half of the priory—it was a double 
one, for obedients of both sexes—also the 
church, notwithstanding it was the only place 
of worship for the parish and had existed 
before the priory was founded. Kitchens 
now breathe out their culinary odours where 
once the aroma of incense used to accompany 
the earnest voice of prayer. 

In the year t150 Payn de Beauchamp, 
Baron of Bedford, and Rohaise, his wife, 
relict of Geoffrey de Mandeville, Earl of 
Essex, invited Gilbert of Sempringham to 
plant a daughter-house of canons and nuns 
of his new Order upon their pleasant, fertile 
fee in Chicksand, towards which they offered 
a rich endowment, sufficient to support, upon 
estimate, thirty canons and twice that number 
ofnuns. The deed of conveyance, witnessed 
by the Archbishop of York and the Arch- 
deacon [? of Bedford] Nicholas, amongst a 
host of others, made over to ‘the religious 
serving God under vows in the Church of 








Saint Mary of Chicksand” certain lands in 
Chicksand comprising mills, waters, meadow 
and pasture, wood and plain, beside the 
church ; in Haynes a grange with 400 acres, 
Appelee wood (part excepted), the demesne 
coppice next the church, half a virgate 
[? 124 acres] which Leofstan the wood- 
warden held, with his cottage; and Godric 
the carpenter for repairing the buildings of 
the monks, with his cottage, and the fourth 
part of a virgate; and the church also with 
its appurtenances: the mill at Willington 
with half a virgate of land adjacent and a 
dwelling-house; in Cople 20 acres of land, 
in Campton 3 virgates and whatever belongs 
to the same in wood, plain, meadows and 
pastures, to wit the full half of the demesne 
excepting its manor-house.* The Beau- 
champs’ heir William, and his son Simon, 
confirmed the gift and added the churches 
of Cople, Keysoe (with temporalities also in 
both places) Stotfold, with its supplementary 
chapel of Astwick, and Linslade; the last 
just over the Buckinghamshire border. 

Subsequently the Lady Rohaise resided 
with the nuns, and endeavoured the while to 
divert, both by fair means and foul, the in- 
terest of the Mandevilles from their own abbey 
foundation of Walden to her own favourite 
house of Chicksand. Nothing came, how- 
ever, either of her solicitations or of her deep, 
frustrated scheme to intercept the corpse of 
her son, Geoffrey de Mandeville, on its way 
from Chester to Walden for interment, except 
the temporary deposit of the ashes of the wife 
of Geoffrey Fitz-Piers, the heiress of the 
Mandevilles, at Chicksand, whilst Shouldham 
Priory was a-building. An allusion to the 
Countess Rohaise’s presence at a General 
Chapter of the Order gives good ground 
to infer that she was one of the convent’s 
first prioresses, which would be nothing more 
than we should expect, seeing that for 
founders and patrons the reward in those 
times was usual. Whether so or not, at least 
she was buried in the conventual chapter- 
house. 

Limited space forbids us to dwell at length 
on the daily life of the Order. At Chicksand, 
as in the other houses of the Gilbertines, a 
prior and subprior ruled the canons; three 

* For full details of the conveyance </. Dugdale’s 
Monasticon, vii. 950. 
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prioresses of equal rank, but with a slight 
difference of executive authority, ruled the 
canonesses : the life was more ascetic than 
under Benedictine rules. 

The women were of superior account in 
the convent ; they kept the treasury as well 
as anything of price; theirs was the library. 
The canons acted more as their chaplains, 
servants, and stewards. Worship and study 
formed the occupation of the canons ; farm- 
ing, and in particular the rearing of sheep 
for the sake of the wool, made the daily 
round of the lay-brothers from sunrise to 
sunset. In the silent cloister of the men 
bearded figures sat intent at their books, 
clad in white cassock and cloak and hood, 
the last two lined with lambs’ wool; high, 
knitted gaiters wrapped their legs, and red 
leather shoes, made at the grange, completed 
their outer attire. For both canons and lay- 
brothers, when engaged in manual labour, 
the scapular—a sort of big apron—displaced 
the cloak and hood. 

Very little history is recoverable for the 
first hundred years of the priory’s being. 
The founder of the Order, who was naturally 
. its first master, came and went on his visita- 
tions twice or thrice in a year. Very eagerly 
his advent must have been awaited by a 
house young and zealous to get fresh inspira- 
tion and encouragement from the example of 
Gilbert’s humble and saintly life. For the 
prior, cellarer, and scrutators who went, as 
well as the prioresses, annually at Rogation- 
tide to the General Chapter at Sempringham, 
in Lincolnshire, there was little excitement 
to be had on the way; the rules of the 
Order were too severe: the sexes might not 
even travel together, nor could they put up 
for the night anywhere but ata hostel of their 
own Order. 

On one occasion the house had the honour 
of entertaining Archbishop Thomas 4 Becket 
when he was a fugitive. Becket had just re- 
fused to yield his clergy to the judgment 
of civil courts ; consequently, to vent his 
chagrin on his own familiar counsellor, 
Henry II. preferred an unwarranted charge 
against the Archbishop through the agency 
of John the Marshal. The issue was a 
foregone conclusion, and Becket refused to 
acknowledge the prejudiced verdict. With 

Gilbertine brother only attending him, he 


fled in fear of his life, passing from priory to 
priory of the Gilbertines until. he could quit 
English soil. Chicksand lay in his path 
from Lincoln to the Kentish coast, and the 
house received the Church’s champion gladly. 
Stealing silently in, disguised in the short, 
grey cloak of a lay-brother, betwixt the hours 
of Lauds and Prime, he was led into the un- 
suspected retirement of the farmery till night 
should again fall. He got safely out of the 
country, but in the end, as everyone knows, 
his inflexible resolution earned his martyr- 
dom. In the ensuing interdict the canons 
and nuns who had sheltered “the clergy’s 
love” when he was a fugitive were still 
allowed to recite their services, only in peni- 
tential plainness, if and when all seculars 
were excluded. Thus was their duty and 
devotion rewarded. 

In 1188 the Order was bereft of its 
founder, the centenarian master passing 
away shortly after giving his farewell bene- 
diction to all his kneeling and weeping 
assembled priors. Thirteen years later, the 
abbots of Bury and Warden (the latter of 
a large Cistercian monastery scarce five miles. 
distant from Chicksand Priory, and connected 
therewith by a subterranean passage, as has 
not long since been discovered) were de- 
spatched to Rome, with letters from the 
King and Archbishop expressing the universal 
request for Gilbert’s canonization. An in- 
quisition was ordered, preceded by a three 
days’ fast. Doubtless the Chicksand com- 
munity had testimony to present as to 
Gilbert’s good deeds or miracles. The 
evidence was forwarded to Rome, and the 
canonization decreed on January 11, 1202. 
But February 4 was the day appointed to be 
observed as his feast, being the anniversary 
of his death. The translation and elevation 
of St. Gilbert’s ashes were duly performed 
later, in the presence on each occasion of a 
numerous and noble company, and annually 
on the anniversaries solemn processions 
perambulated every Géilbertine cloister ; 
none of the brethren or sisters were too 
aged or infirm to be excused doing honour 
to the saint. 

The foundation, or ordination, of vicarages 
in the thirteenth century affected four out of 
the six rectories in the advowson of the 
priory. Hugh of Wells, Bishop of Lincoln, 
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was the pioneer in that diocese to promote 
reform. The Church of Haynes was the 
first of Chicksand’s rectories to fall under 
the new régime, its new vicar being entitled 
to all altarage, except flax, on condition of 
paying to the prior a composition of 15s. 
He was to be allowed, also, the small tithes 
both from the lord’s demesne and from the 
entire parish, as well as tenths of pannage 
and of the lord’s park. The prior, however, 
was bound to provide a parsonage for the 
vicar, and to sustain all the charges of the 
church. This he could well afford to do 
and yet retain a fair margin of profit; for 
‘the whole church was worth twelve marks,” 
while he only had to pay the vicar a stipend 
of four. The scheme was soon extended to 
Stotfold, Cople, and Keysoe, each on similar 
terms proportionate to their total value. The 
convent, however, retained the right to present 
to the livings, and from time to time we find 
the vicars have names corresponding with the 
villages in which the convent had property 
or were the evident descendants of bene- 
factors, showing that in Shakespeare’s days 
‘‘ preferment by letter and affection” was no 
novelty. 

The Gilbertines being a purely English 
Order, and therefore paying no ‘‘apports” 
out of the country to foreign centres, brought 
them high favour with the Crown, and made 
the King’s protection more easily obtainable. 
‘‘ Protection” was first granted to them by 
Henry II., by which their wocd and field 
were safe, their meadows and pastures, waters, 
fishponds, roads, and ways; the King’s jus- 
ticiars, sheriffs, and all others of his servants 
were to protect the Gilbertines’ property as 
though it were the King’s own. Wherever 
the canons went they were secure from 
molestation, and their habit franked them 
from all tolls whether on land or sea. The 
same charter allowed them to establish their 
own manor courts, receive the fines there- 
from, and set up gallows for the hanging 
of thieves and malefactors; nor had they 
to do castle-guard, or ‘“‘works at castles, 
bridges, parks, ramparts, and dykes,” or to 
find timber for the same from their coppices. 
“They were exempt from attendance at the 
sheriffs’ courts of shire and hundred, and 
could only be summoned to plead before 
the King’s chief justices.” This protection 


was ratified by succeeding sovereigns, and 
a similar charter protecting life and property, 
safe-conduct on travel, and their spiritual 
privileges against civil encroachment, was 
granted by the Popes; but in either case, 
if these protections were not paid for in 
ready cash, refusal to supply the customary 
or any extraordinary tributes when they were 
called for would have endangered their 
continuance. 

In the middle of the thirteenth century 
a local shortage of crops year after year, and 
the consequent inability of tenants to pay 
their rents, brought considerable anxiety and 
distress upon the house; but the exemplary 
readiness of Gilbertine sister convents to 
share the unfortunate one’s burdens soon 
helped Chicksand out of her difficulty: 
fifty-two of the nuns and ten lay-brothers 
were welcomed to other houses until such 
time as God might be pleased to send better 
harvests. Recovery was slow, very slow, and 
in 1279 the Statute of Mortmain further 
tended to diminish their means of return 
to a condition of prosperity. Nevertheless, 
events proved that the measure was not so 
great a check as had been intended. 

In the great wool-growing industry of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries the Gil- 
bertine communities played a very consider- 
able part. Earlier than this Richard I., on 
the occasion of his falling into the hands 
of the Duke of Austria, seized the wool of 
the whole Order to help to raise his ransom. 
But the pastures of the Fens and of East 
Anglia, in which the Gilbertine houses were 
situated, were not so favourable to the produc- 
tion of a good fleece as the hills and downs 
of the South and West. Ina survey of the 
wool trade made by a Florentine merchant 
about the year 1280, we are told that Chick- 
sand was able to grow twelve sacks a year— 
that is to say, 4,368 pounds ;* but the sister 
houses of Malton, Watton, and St. Catherine’s, 
Lincoln, each trebled this quantity, besides 
making better prices. The best quality of 
fleece at Chicksand fetched 16 marks a sack ; 
the middle quality, 9 marks. The inferior is 
not quoted, but the prices held about the 
mean for the Order, though, as has just been 
said, they did not rule so high as in the 
south and west country. 

* Meaning the yield of 1,248 sheep. 

















The principles of the Order being opposed 
to the holding of fairs at their manors, the 
canons attended the neighbouring markets 
to meet the buyers from Florence and 
Flanders ; otherwise, to export their wool, 
they would have had to pay a duty of 6s. 8d. 
on every sack. The Order was, however, 
relieved from the impost by Parliament in 
1371. As early as 1208, and quite probably 
before, Flemish merchants trafficked with 
the convent, for one Andrew Newelen gave 
“three Flemish cloaks to have the King’s 
request [i.c., mediation or interposal] for 
performance of an agreement” made between 
himself and the prior. Since the Sovereign 
can violate no law, not even a Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act could have deterred unprincipled 
John from accepting a bribe. 

In 1285 the grant of free warren “in all 
their demesne lands in Chicksand, Hawnes, 
Hoghton, and Meperdeshal,” was extended 
to the priory. It probably proved of greater 
service to the convent’s visitors than to the 
canons themselves, for violent or exciting 
recreations were proscribed by the rule, and 
the spoils of the chase were a luxury scarce 
known even in the infirmary. 

In 1290 Richard le Rus left to the prior 
and convent one and a half acres of land, 
and two and a half acres of wood in Cople. 

The following year the Pope granted a 
“relaxation of one year and forty days of 
penance to all penitents ” visiting their votive 
chapel of S. Thomas the Martyr in Meper- 
shall. 

Hitherto no regular taxation had been 
particularly levied on the clergy by the 
Crown; but the Popes in the thirteenth 
century began to demand, in imitation of 
feudal lordship, from every church benefice, 
a fine of the first year’s income from every 
new incumbent, and an annual tax of one- 
tenth of the income of the benefice. The 
accumulation of lands by the religious de- 
tracted from the dues which would otherwise 
have been payable to the Crown, hence the 
Popes, to reconcile the Kings, occasionally 
offered them the tenths. A fresh assessment 
of all ecclesiastical property was made in 
1291, the King having it in his mind to 
collect the tenths into his own treasury 
annually instead of at the Pope’s pleasure. 
The income of the priory at that time stood 
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at £124 15s. 53d. Not a tenth but one- 
half of their yearly income was wrung from 
the clergy in 1297, when Edward I. was in 
desperate straits for money to carry on his 
wars. In 1294 he had gathered the tenth 
expressly for an expedition to the Holy 
Land ; in 1297 he was engaged first with the 
Welsh, then with the Scots, and then again 
with the French, until his exchequer was 
completely drained : no wonder, then, that he 
resorted to violent measures at the risk of 
his popularity—‘“‘ taxed the towns, seized 
the wool of the merchants, and ordered his 
servants to levy supplies by force.” 

Nicholas de Hoo became the priory’s next 
benefactor (1301), twelve acres of land in 
Mepershall being alienated into mortmain, 
while his heir, three years later, added three 
acres more. ‘‘ Divers parcels of land,” at 
the same time, fell to the prior and convent 
in Stotfold and its hamlet of Astwick,* while 
twenty-one acres of land were bequeathed to 
the convent, distributed over the parishes 
of Houghton, Cople (Beds), and Tadlow 
(Bucks). Short of two years later came 
another little windfall, through Robert Doket 
of Wilshamstede, of forty acres of land in 
Haugnes, which were “of the fee of the 
prior.” Despite all this good-fortune the 
exactions of the State and the Pope had so 
crippled the finances of the house that the 
prior was forced to begin to borrow. The 
prior of the Austin canons’ house at Newn- 
ham, Bedford, lent him a hundred marks. 

Whether any canon of Chicksand ever 
rose to be Master of the Order is not known, 
but John de Camelton who was Prior of 
Sempringham at the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, by his surname seems 
to leave no room for doubt that he served 


* 1306. Licence for alienation in mortmain.. . 
of divers parcels of land in Stotfold, by Robert 
Godefroy of Stotfold, Walter le Clerk of Stotfold, 
William de Bedeford, Alan, son of Catherine, Peter 
Ode, Richard Freysel, Richard Auncel, William Poy, 
Simon Ode of Stotfold, John Baynel, Robert, son of 
John le Frere, Geoffrey Setun, John Leman; and 
by William Fraunceys, of 2s. 6d. rent there and in 
Estwyk, by Henry Elys of a messuage, a toft, and 
3s. rent in Estwyk, Walter Cusyn of a messuage and 
6 acres of land in Hoghton by Bedeford, Geoffry 
Hodyna of 2 acres of land in Coupol, Walter del Hoo 
of 3 acres of land in Meperdeshale, Geoffrey le Moyne 
of Tadelawe (co. Backs} of 13 acres of land in Tade- 
lawe (Pat. Roll., 25 Ed. I.). 
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his noviciate and some after years in the 
Chicksand Convent. It is noteworthy that 
he not only began the building of the new 
church at Sempringham, but was also present 
at the General Council at Vienna, which, 
under Clement V., dissolved the Orders of 
Templars. 

The obligation of providing corrodies— 
z.é., board, lodging, and comforts to super- 
annuated servants of the King’s household, 
or of patrons, was actively resented by some 
religious houses. In 1310 Agnes Capon, 
who had “served the King and the King’s 
late father with the necessaries of life,” was 
sent down to be kept for the rest of her 
days; presumably the nuns received her 
without demonstrating any vexation. The 
same year there was a call upon the house to 
take its share in providing victuals and 
transport for the Scottish War. Three years 
later a ‘“‘loan’’ amounting to one-third of 
its annual income was demanded for the 
same purpose, while only two years later 
again double that amount was expected. 

A debt of 600 marks was acknowledged to 
the prior by John de Merynge in 1314, who 
in default of settlement had lands in the 
counties of Bedford and Nottingham which 
might be distrained upon ; doubtless he was 
a merchant doing business with the priory, 
but nothing more is known about him. 
Three years iater a second manor in Chick- 
sand was given to thé priory by John 
Blundel; the augmentation of the tenth 
thereupon proclaims it to have been a very 
acceptable acquisition. 

In 1318 the priory compounded with the 
Crown for a licence to acquire lands and 
rents in mortmain to the value of 25 marks 
a year. The first property to fall into them 
under the new bargain consisted of a 
messuage in Cambridge held of the prior of 
Tremhale, worth 5s. a year; this came to 
them through John Blundel, parson of the 
neighbouring church of Clifton, and, doubt- 
less, the son of the benefactor of that name 
just alluded to. 


(Zo be concluded.) 
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Jichester. 
By E. H. BINNEy, M.A. 


(Concluded from p. 68.) 
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er ITHERTO we have been concerned 
chiefly with the history of Ilchester 
m and the persons connected with it, 
~ but no less interest attaches to the 
attempt to trace the sites of quarters and 
buildings that have long disappeared. The 
streets that are mentioned in ancient docu- 
ments are there to-day: two, “Shire Path 
Lane” and “ Yard Lané,” that are marked 
in Stukeley’s Plan, have gone, and we do 
not know what others there may have been. 
Stukeley’s Plan represents Ilchester as it was 
in 1723; he and all subsequent writers have 
taken it to be correct for Ilchester, as it was 
several centuries earlier, but this is probably 
a mistake. Leland, Camden, and Gerard, 
all long before Stukeley’s time, agree in 
saying that it was formerly a large place— 
z.¢., much larger than it was in their time, 
and so probably much larger than the en- 
closure of Stukeley’s wall, which is hardly 
double the present diminutive size of the 
town. There must have been more of the 
town somewhere. Leland evidently saw 
abundant ruins, looking as if the outlying 
parts had been violently destroyed; these 
ruins were hardly out of sight a century 
later, when Gerard definitely places them to 
the south and east. Stukeley himself con- 
firms this when he says he was told that “ the 
suburbs extended southward, especially on 
Yeovil Road.” Buckler gives the measure- 
ments of spaces of ground to the south of 
the town, raised some 3 feet above the level 
of the fields surrounding, which he took to 
be military works, and thought too level 
and symmetrical to be the site of Stukeley’s 
suburbs, I think he was mistaken. Enough 
time has probably elapsed to allow the older 
irregularities to be worn down, and the general 
elevation is just what one might expect on 
the site of an old inhabited area. They cer- 
tainly do not appear to be the remains of 
fortifications. 

Another quarter in which there were prob- 
ably buildings is the large field west of the 
town called Great Yard, where there are 
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many irregularities of the surface; some so 
well marked as to be entered on the 25-inch 
Ordnance Map as “Remains of Intrench- 
ments,’’ which they probably are, others less 
definite, and here and there isolated de- 
pressions. To the east of the field is a 
shallow ditch, running for some 50 yards 
nearly north and south, which I take to be 
part of what appears in Stukeley’s Plan, and 
is assigned by him to the Civil War. The 
other “intrenchments” are probably what 
Phelps supposed to be a Roman camp, but 
on such a low-lying site it is out of the 
question. The ditches, when perfect, must 
have been, and intended to be, filled with 
water at ordinary times. They must there- 
fore have been medizeval, and as their shape 
suggests a moated enclosure, I would suggest 
that this may be the site of the Manor-House 
of “Yard.” This manor is several times 
referred to in documents, and there would 
be a manor-house which would probably be 
a moated building at the dates supposed 
(fourteenth century). We may be fairly cer- 
tain that the house stood somewhere in 
Great Yard or the adjacent field to the 
south, called Long Yard. I have also come 
across a local belief that the area within the 
circular trench is the site of the old gaol, but 
I do not think it can be reconciled with the 
definite evidence for its position provided by 
one of the Almshouse Deeds. 

Other depressions in the surface of the 
field suggest the sites of old buildings. The 
river-bed for about 400 yards below the 
bridge is littered with pieces of loose stone 
like the débris of buildings, and on the left 
(south) bank of the river, nearly opposite the 
end of the garden wall on the Northover 
side, I found that for 10 yards or more the 
upper layer of earth in the section of the 
river bank for a depth of 4 feet is much 
darker than elsewhere, and full of pieces of 
the local building stone embedded at random, 
as well as pieces of pottery of rough make, 
both red and black ware. There are other 
plain indications of buildings elsewhere, and 
I believe that medizeval Ilchester extended 
over the greater part, if not the whole, of 
the field. Stukeley’s wall, therefore, cannot 
represent the wall that enclosed IIchester at 
the time of its greatest extent. It is quite 
possible that what he saw was the Royalist 
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wall and ditch, the Roman finds in it being, 
if genuine, accidental. Ilchester was already 
“in marvellous decay” a century before the 
Civil War, and the Royalist town would 
already be as small as in 1723. This would 
allow some eighty odd years for the earth- 
works to lose their freshness before Stukeley 
saw them. It may be said that he speaks of 
Royalist earthworks in Great Yard, but it is 
just on this side that his wall, on his own 
showing, was most shadowy. ‘‘ The ditch 
on the north-west side is become a road, 
called Yard Lane,” he says, which means 
that he found no ditch there at all, but 
assumed that there had once been one. On 
the other sides of the town there are faint 
traces still to be seen of the line of Stukeley’s 
ditch, and I have confirmed Buckler’s state- 
ment that the ground within this line is per- 
ceptibly higher than that outside it. 

Of particular buildings the churches of 
Iichester claim our first attention. Their 
number has been much exaggerated, but 
there is good authority for the existence of 
six. 

1. St. Andrew is mentioned in Domesday, 
and nowhere else, as an Ilchester church. I 
have no doubt it is the present St. Andrew’s 
at Northover, or its predecessor. Northover 
is not mentioned at all in Domesday, and 
was evidently reckoned as part of Ilchester, 
as other documents suggest. 

2. St. Mary Major is the present church. 
It has been fully described by Buckler and 
elsewhere. 

3. St. Mary Minor was wrongly identified 
by Stukeley with the chapel on the bridge. 
Its real position was just above the bridge, 
on the south bank of the river, where it is 
marked in the Ordnance Map.* 

4. St. Michael is described by Leland as 
a “Chapelle or Church,” over a “stone gate 
archid and voltid,” and as an ancient building. 
He does not say where it stood, but it was 
evidently over one of the town gates. Dr. 
Hayman suggests that it was over the North 
Gate, on the analogy of St. Michael’s at 
Oxford. The patrons were the abbott and 
convent of Athelney.t 

5. St. John was annexed to St. Mary 
Major, with St. Mary Minor, for lack of 

* Buckler, Almshouse Deeds, No. 30. 
+ Collinson. 
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revenue, in 1502. The last rector was John 
Chaundeler. Its site is unknown, unless it 
was the Friary Church in the south-west 
corner of the town, which seems to me prob- 
able. Collinson describes the remains of 
the latter as having been imposing in his 
time; Gerard speaks of its fine bell-tower ; it 
must have been rather a large church for the 
use of friars—preaching friars, not monks— 
alone. As a parish church St. John’s was 
extinct more than thirty years before the dis- 
solution of the religious houses, but no name 
is recorded of the dedication saint of the 
Friary Church, as would probably be the case 
if it was not St. John’s. Leland saw “ four 
paroche churches,” of which one was in use, 
two still standing, or rather the “tokens ” of 
them, and the fourth “clean in ruin.” He 
mentions the Friary as existing “a late ”—i.e., 
it had become extinct probably before the 
dissolution by force had begun—and he 
would not be likely to overlook its church. 
It must have been one of those whereof the 
“tokens ”’ were still standing, St. Mary Minor 
being the other. These two had been out of 
use for less than forty years when he visited 
Ilchester, and were probably still fairly com- 
plete. In fact, considerable ‘‘tokens” of 
the Friary Church were still standing in 
Collinson’s time, and so a fortiori 250 years 
earlier. 

6. St. Peter was a chapel to St. John.* 
Its site is not known with certainty, but was 
probably near the cross of St. Peter, and 
that was near the south gate.t The church 
was probably somewhere near the present 
Rectory. I imagine it to be the fourth of 
Leland’s churches, described as “clean in 
ruin.” 

Besides these churches there were certainly 
two, and perhaps three, chapels. The “ Free 
Chapel,” formerly the chapel of the nunnery, 
was dedicated to the Holy Trinity, and was 
at the river side, just below the bridge.{ 
The last incumbent was George Carew, who 
was receiving a pension in 1555, seven years 
after its extinction.§ 

The unnamed chapel on the bridge, which 
Stukeley wrongly calls Little St. Mary’s, is 
first mentioned by Leland. It could not 
have been St. Michael’s, which he mentions 


* Collinson. f Buckler, Almshouse Deeds, No, 94. 
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separately, and as remarkable for another 
reason. He says plainly that it was a “little 
house of stone,” at one side of the middle of 
the bridge, not over the roadway. Gerard’s 
words are no less clear and to the same effect. 
He says it was built for use as a prison chapel, 
having but the width of the road between it 
and the prison opposite. 

The evidence for a third chapel is very 
doubtful. Collinson speaks of there having 
been ‘‘a house of lepers with a chapel ad- 
joining to it”; but he is quoting from Tanner, 
whose authority refers to a house of lepers, 
but says nothing about a chapel. 

On the northern side, near the traditional 
site of the Castle, stone coffins have been 
found, some before Stukeley’s visit, others in 
the nineteenth century, I have seen one of 
these there. It looks as if there had been a 
place of burial there, and for persons of some 
importance. Perhaps there was a church or 
chapel attached to the Castle, as otherwise 
the burials would surely have taken place 
elsewhere ; but if so there appears to be no 
record of it whatever. All the recorded 
churches and chapels have been accounted for. 


Some rather conflicting statements have 
been made about Ilchester bridge. The 
present one has seven rounded arches, with 
a solid block of masonry in the middle, of 
greater width than the rest of the bridge, 
three arches on the south side, four on the 
north. It is first mentioned in 1369,* after 
which the following definite statements are 
made about it: 

1. Leland (say 1540) says it was a stone 
bridge of seven arches, with two little houses 
of stone upon it. 

2. Gerard (1633) says it was “ fairly built,” 
and confirms the “houses” mentioned by 
Leland. 

3. Stukeley (1723) says nothing about its 
structure, but mentions “an old chapel” 
upon it. He does not mention the other 
building, which had presumably disappeared ; 
yet there is some indication of it on his 
plan. 

4. Collinson (1791) says it is “a stone 
bridge of two large arches. The old bridge 
was constructed of seven arches,” and refers 
to Leland as his authority. 


* Buckler, Almshouse Deeds, No. 61. 
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5. Phelps (1836) speaks of the bridge 
having six arches, and “exhibiting traces of 
Roman work.” 

6. Hugo (1865) says it was built “‘ about 
forty years ago.” 

7- Buckler (1866) (p. 176) says it was 
built in 1809 to replace “one narrow and in- 
convenient.” 

8. Barrett (1894), who is probably follow- 
ing Buckler, says it was built “in the early 
years of the present century.” 

There was therefore a bridge at least as 
early as 1369. The one that Gerard saw was 
no doubt the same as Leland’s. In the 
ninety years between Gerard and Stukeley 
*the Civil War intervened, when the bridge 
may have been broken down to defend the 
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place. If so, perhaps the “gaol” upon it 
disappeared in the rebuilding, though the 
chapel remained, and it was probably rebuilt 
on the same plan. By Collinson’s time, 
sixty-eight years later, another alteration must 
have been made, or he would have men- 
tioned the chapel as still standing. Still, it 
seems odd that they should have rebuilt it 
with only two arches, requiring a rather wide 
span on each side of the island, and then in 
the nineteenth century gone back to the old 
seven-arch plan. I wonder whether Collin- 
son was mistaken. Did he judge only from 
the top of the bridge? There are few spots 
from which a fair side view can be obtained, 
and only one from which all seven arches 
can be seen at once, in the field above it. 
VOL. 1X. 








Nothing would be easier than to make such 
a mistake ; I had myself been over the bridge 
dozens of times without noticing the number 
of arches. Phelps no doubt missed one of 
the arches in this way; the bridge he saw 
must have been the modern one. Hugo, 
Buckler, and Barrett are probably correct 
enough in substance, but the present bridge 
was probably rebuilt in 1809, not really new. 
The site of the old “houses of stone” is still 
marked by the blank piece in the middle of 
greater width. Why should it have been 
kept there if they were building an entirely 
new bridge? As to the “traces of Roman 
work” alleged by Phelps, I have been over 
the bridge, above it, below it, and under- 
neath it, and have looked for them in vain. 


THE BRIDGE, 


I believe the present bridge to be substan- 
tially that of Leland, though several times 
rebuilt. 


There appear at one time to have been as 
many as three mills at Ilchester: two belonged 
to William Dacus (1220), as has been men- 
tioned, of which one was probably the same as 
Richard Toclive’s. In 1349 we find mention 
of “ the New Mill.”* Stukeley marked upon 
his plan “the New Mill” in 1723, which is 
most likely the same, or another on the same 
site, for such names have a way of persisting 
even when things are no longer new,t so 
that it may have been centuries old, and 


* Buckler, Almshouse Deeds, No. 37. 
+t E.g., New College, Oxford, the New River, etc. 
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even in 1349 may have been pretty old. I 
think it was probably one of the two mills 
belonging to William Dacus, the other being 
on the site of the present ‘‘ Northover ” Mill. 
No mill is mentioned at Ilchester in Domes- 
day, though mills at Limington and Draycot, 
a little higher up, are entered. The New 
Mill of Stukeley, and the millstream to feed it, 
are both gone, the mill early in the nineteenth 
century,* the millstream filled up later by the 
drainage authority. Faint traces remain of 
their sites, including a stone-flagged path to 
the mill. The third mill was one mentioned 
in 1486 as “ lately built ” ‘on the east side 
of the Almshouse,” { which, from its position, 
could not have been a water-mill; it must 
have been a windmill, but nothing further is 
recorded about it. 


There have been at Ilchester certainly 
three different gaols ; the earliest somewhere 
west of the market-place,{ a later one on the 
bridge, the third and last, pulled down in 
1843,§ on the Northover side of the river, 
below the bridge. The earliest is mentioned 
as far back as the Pipe Roll for 1166-7,]|| 
where the Sheriff claims 100 shillings for 
work done upon it—a large sum, and perhaps 
for its first building : there is a later claim of 
3 shillings for repairs to it. The Deeds of 
1429 suggest that it had gone out of use 
before 1400, and the “common gaol” of 
Leland and Gerard would presumably date 
from about that time. Their words leave no 
doubt whatever that it was on the bridge 
itself, not on the Northover bank, as Collin- 
son seems to have thought. It had gone 
out of use by Gerard’s time, and he does not 
say where the new one was, but it was no 
doubt on the Northover side, where Stukeley 
and Collinson speak of it as on the site of a 
traditional Castle, for which I can find no 
other authority. Collinson speaks of the 
ancient gaol as standing “‘ near the old town 
wall eastward from the church,” which 
appears to be based on tradition, and is 
contradicted by the Deeds; and he says 


* Buckler. 

+ Buckler, Almshouse Deeds, Nos. 141, 142. 

t Buckler, Almshouse Deeds, Nos. 129, 130 (1429), 
in which it is said to have been there ‘‘ of old.’ 

§ Buckler, p. 191. 

|| Quoted in Somerset and Dorset Notes and Queries, 
iii. 183. 


nothing about the gaol on the bridge, which 
he must have misunderstood. 

The site of the Friary is fixed with certainty 
by Stukeley’s plan, and confirmed by Gerard’s 
description, though its buildings extended 
further northwards than he shows, since its 
east gate was opposite theoriginal Almshouse.* 
Again, “ Venella, called Abbey Lane” (now 
Almshouse Lane) is “nearly opposite the 
house of the Preaching Friars,” in a deed of 
1424. In Stukeley’s plan the lane runs straight 
from West Street to the Yeovil Road, and its 
original course is still marked by the con- 
tinuation of its high southern wall towards 
the Rectory ; but its eastern end was diverted 
northwards so as to meet the Limingtons 
Road about fifty years before Buckler’s time, 
when the buildings near the Borough Green 
were removed.j In the Almshouse Deeds 
Chepestrete is the present Church Street ; 
West Street (the Fosse Way) is also called 
High Street ; the end of the Limington Road 
is “the King’s highway (vegia via) opposite 
the Church of the Blessed Mary.” ‘La 
Lane” of one of the earliest deeds{ is 
perhaps the same as “the road which leads 
towards the New Mill” of No. 37, probably 
what is now Back Lane, or Free Street. 
“Shire Path Lane,” of Stukeley’s map, is 
said by Buckler to have disappeared “ some 
50 years ago,” #.e., about 1816. 

Torrell’s Court appears to have been a 
house of some importance, standing in 
Gerard’s time opposite one end of the 
Friary, the Almshouse being opposite the 
other. This would place it on the grounds 
of the present manor-house, possibly on 
the same site, as is suggested by the Alms- 
house Deed No. 81 (1396), conveying to 
Robert Veel a messuage “opposite the 
Mansion called Torellys Court”; for it 
seems likely that these were the premises 
afterwards rebuilt by him to serve as the 
Almshouses. According to Barrett the 
present manor-house is on the site of an 
older one, which might well have been 
Torrell’s Court. He does not give his 
authority, but dates the present house from 
the early seventeenth century, when Torrell's 
Court was seen by Gerard. The manor- 
house is “Mr. Lockyer’s house” mentioned 


* Buckler, Almshouse Deeds, No. 120 and others. 
+ Buckler. t No. 3. 
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by Stukeley, and in the cellars I have seen 
the “subterranean arches” upon which he 
says it is built. It contains some fine oak- 
panelling, and according to Buckler was 
formerly much larger, having had two eastern 
gables pulled down “ many years ago.” 
Lastly, both Gerard and Collinson speak 
of an underground passage leading from the 
friary ; according to the latter it went to the 
nunnery. Mr. Bates-Harbin, the editor of 
Gerard's account, is sceptical about it ; and 
certainly stories of underground passages 
grow freely about such places: but perhaps 
this one is not baseless. The two accounts 
are quite independent. Collinson writes as 
if he had seen it or heard of it at first hand : 
Gerard had evidently not seen it, but was 
told about it by his “‘ good friend Mr. Dawe,” 
who took up the stones from it when building 
his new house. He gives no romantic theory 
about it, but the details are precise. Perhaps 
it was, as Barrett suggested, a sewer, but it 
seems fairly certain that it really existed. 


Se 


At the Sign of the Dwi. 


i —— 


Givinc evidence before the 
Royal Commission on Public 
Records, on February 20, Dr. 
R. R. Sharpe, the Records 
Clerk to the City Corporation, 
i) said there was always a large 
} quantity of records at the 
Guildhall which had never 
been examined. He wished 
he could think there was an 
intention to have them examined. Professor 
Wallace had been worrying him about search- 
ing for possible Shakespeare records. There 
was a considerable quantity of sixteenth- 
century records. The Mayor’s Court records, 
which Professor Wallace was going to con- 
sult, went back to the thirteenth century, 
but nobody could read them. 

In reply to questions by the Chairman, 
Sir Frederick Pollock, Dr. Sharpe spoke 
plainly as to the City’s neglect of these 
records. He said that he had wanted to train 
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aman to read them, but could get no help, 
though he had called the attention of the 
City authorities to the need for assistance 
‘almost ad nauseam.’ He had gone through 
and had indexed about 40,000 deeds. That 
index, he said, was extremely valuable, ‘ but 
nobody outside the Guildhall knew anything 
about it, and the authorities would not print 
it.” Finally, Dr. Sharpe said that he was 
leaving the position, and he wanted to see 
the new man “well into the saddle” before 
he left. Five or six hundred pounds a year 
spent continuously would be sufficient to do 
the work properly. Every German provincial 
town spent more on looking after its public 
records than London did. 
* # »* 

Dr. Sharpe has held the office of Records 
Clerk to the Corporation of London since 
1876, and is shortly retiring on a pension. 
His invaluable Calendars of the Letter-Books 
of the City of London are well known to 
antiquaries. 


&* & * 
The Standard of February 24 had a long 
and interesting account of an interview with 
a responsible official of the City Records 
department. That journal’s representative 
was told that it was only last year that a new 
charter closet had been finished for the 
holding of the ancient charters, many of 
which bore the signatures of historical 
personages, but were in an extremely dilapi- 
dated condition. “Even after the. new 
chambers were built,” he said, “it was found 
that the temperature of the strong room in 
the Town Clerk’s department was often too 
high, and damage was caused to the bind- 
ings of the volumes. We have also been 
collecting parish records from all the churches 
and old public buildings where such existed. 
They were brought here in cartloads, and 
were in such a state that disinfectants had to 
be used before they could be handled. Many 
of these records related to the Great Plague 
of London, and were written about that time 
in beautiful handwriting. These have not 
been indexed or catalogued yet, and it will 
take many years before the work is accom- 
plished.” 
* 5 »* 

It is not surprising to learn that many docu- 
ments have been irretrievably lost, for it is 
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only now that the Record Office at the 
Guildhall is beginning to see a way out of 
the unutterable chaos which threatened to 
overwhelm it half a century ago. So late as 
the year 1869 the Library Committee sent a 
resolution to the Court of Common Council 
pointing out the danger which overshadowed 
the valuable papers buried in the vaults. 
The appeal emphasized the fact that “there 
are among the records of the Corporation in 
the custody of the Town Clerk manuscripts of 
great historical interest and importance which 
it is desirable should be rescued from the 
oblivion to which they are at present con- 
signed.” 
~~ te & 

An inventory of the treasures was determined 
on, and the result showed that even where 
charters had been translated the interpreta- 
tions were in many instances wrong, and in 
other cases no trace of the original docu- 
ments was to be found. ‘The record-room 
was a vaulted chamber beneath the Council 
apartment, and when an examination was 
made the results somewhat appalled the in- 
vestigators. Vast quantities of original papers 
and documents relating to the Mayor’s Court, 
Proceedings under Writs of Dower, etc., were 
lying rotting in damp corners. Papers bear- 
ing royal signatures were full of vermin, and 
lay huddled among others, mildewed and 
decaying. There were several hundred rolls 
of inventories of orphans’ effects, Old Bailey 
Sessions, London Sessions, Southwark Ses- 
sions, presentations from the Borough of 
Southwark, documents relating to the poll- 
tax, papers dealing with ward assessments of 
1660, a large quantity of original documents 
submitted to the Courts of Aldermen, and a 
great number of Corporation books, including 
nine draft minute-books of committees and 
Courts of the Corporation. In a large iron 
chest were found, in a state of disorder, 
bundles of deeds, copies of wills and marriage 
settlements, many of the former being appar- 
ently the title-deeds of property purchased 
by the Corporation. These were not listed 
in any of the preserved records, and the 
report of the investigators stated emphatically 
that ‘the foregoing evinces so much laxity 
in the preservation of these valuable docu- 
ments that we feel it our duty to call atten- 
tion to the state of affairs.”’ 


Other receptacles of records were found in 
still worse condition. Things have no doubt 
greatly improved since the investigation was 
made ; but it is also certain that compara- 
tively little has been done to overhaul and 
sort and index, and so make known, the con- 
tents of these masses of documents. The City 
Corporation would be well advised to enlarge 
their expenditure in this direction for at least 
a few years so that some systematic and well- 
directed effort may be made to supplement 
Dr. Sharpe’s splendid work on the Letter- 
Books, and to ascertain and index thecontents 
of their valuable records. 


* ae & 


I note with much regret the death, on 
March 2, at the age of eighty-one, of 
Dr. Thomas Hodgkin, the well-known 
Northumberland historian and antiquary. 
His massive work on /taly and her Invaders, 
in eight volumes, the first of which appeared 
in 1880, and his Let/ers of Cassiodorus, 1886; 
Dynasty of Theodosius, 1889, and other books, 
have established his reputation as a scholarly 
and laborious historian. He was of Quaker 
family, and continued all his life an active 
member of the Society of Friends. 


xe SF & 


The late Earl of Crawford has left his Phila- 
telic Library to the British Museum. It is 
rumoured that the other famous collections of 
Haigh Hall are about to be disposed of. If 
so, the disposal, if by auction, will form one 
of the most interesting sales of modern times. 
The grandfather of the present Earl of Craw- 
ford, the author of Zives of the Lindsays, first 
began the building up of the great library at 
his seat, Haigh, near Wigan. In fifty years his 
stores grew so vast that the famous sales in 
1887 and 1889, a few years after his death, 
did not deplete them. At these dispersals 
3,254 lots realized £26,397 14s. The son 
of this great collector, the Earl of Crawford, 
who died in January last, inherited his father’s 
tastes and resumed his work, and the library 
he left, which is reported as about to be sold, 
still surpasses in value and extent any of the 
private libraries in this country. This is true 
even although the valuable manuscript section 
of it was sold some years ago to Mrs. Rylands, 
of Manchester, and is now in the Rylands 
Library there. 
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We have reason to believe, says the Morning 
fost, March 3, that in the event of the 
collection being sent to the auction-room, 
the trustees of that library, as well as of the 
British Museum and of the various University 
libraries, will be given an opportunity of 
acquiring by purchase such of the treasures 
of the collection as they may want. Briefly, 
its strength lies in its examples of the early 
English printers and of the early Italian 
presses, the section of rare works, especially 
those printed in Mexico and Lima, on the 
languages of North and South America, 
Reformation and Civil War tracts, some 
20,000 broadsides of all nations, Early English 
newspapers and those published in France 
during the Revolution, Chinese books, and 
historical French and German caricatures. 


~~ F&F & 
Mr. Henry Frowde, the publisher to the 
University of Oxford, at his own wish retired 
on March 31, after thirty-nine years’ active 
work as manager of the London business of 
the Oxford University Press. Mr. Humphrey 
Milford, who has for some years been associ- 
ated with Mr. Frowde, has been appointed 
as his successor. Though Mr. Frowde is 
retiring from the active supervision of business 
at Amen Corner, he will, it is understood, be 
available for consultation, so that his know- 
ledge and experience will not be lost to the 
Press. 

xe SF 
Messrs. Talbot and Co,, of 13, Paternoster 
Row, are publishing a monograph on Zhe 
Church Chests of Essex, by Mr. H. W. Lewer 
and Mr. J. Charles Wall, with 200 illustra- 
tions. Church chests form a somewhat 
neglected subject, and the prospectus of this 
volume promises some general information 
as to their history and antiquity and uses, as 
well as detailed treatment of those still extant 
in Essex, with illustrations of all but a few 
of the most modern. 

es SF S&F 
Another interesting announcement is that 
of a volume on Zarly Wars of Wessex, by 
Mr. Albany F. Major, edited by the Rev. 
C. W. Whistler, with maps, plans and dia- 
grams. The work will be published by the 
Cambridge University Press, but subscribers 
who send their names to Messrs. Barnicott 
and Pearce, The Wessex Press, Taunton, 
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before April 30, can obtain it at a reduced 
price. The meagre details of the early 
chronicles have been studied, very largely 
on the spot, in the light of an intimate 
knowledge of the archzology and topography 
of the localities and the period concerned, 
and with an appreciation of military neces- 
sities which the works of historians do not 
always show. The illustrations will include 
a reproduction, with additions and correc- 
tions, of General Pitt-Rivers’s Archeological 
Map of Somerset, Dorset, Wilts, and adjoin- 
ing districts, from vol. iii. of Excavations in 
Cranborne Chase, and four original plans of 
earthworks, by Mr. Heywood Sumner, F.S.A., 
with many other plans, maps, and diagrams. 


The celebration of its one-hundredth anni- 
versary by a.colonial newspaper must be a 
rare event. The Acadian Recorder, of Hali- 
fax, Nova Scotia, issued its centennial number 
on Thursday, January 16, 1913, and a copy 
lies before me. It abounds with pictures of 
the Halifax of long ago, with extracts from 
the earliest issues of the paper and much 
other interesting matter. A remarkable 
feature of the celebration is that the journal’s 
hundredth anniversary is also the fiftieth 
anniversary of the connection of the present 
editor and proprietor, Mr. C. C. Blackadar, 
with the paper. Mr. Blackadar is a member 
of the family which has shaped the policy of 
the Acadian Recorder almost since its incep- 
tion—from 1836 to the present time—a 
remarkable circumstance, only paralleled, 
perhaps, in the history of our own English 
Times. The centennial number of the 
Recorder is a most creditable production of 
twelve large pages. May the journal live to 
see many more centennial issues. 
&* es & 

A first folio Shakespeare was sold at Sotheby’s 
on Friday afternoon, March 7, Mr. Quaritch 
being.the purchaser at 4970. It is described 
as a fairly large copy—121} inches by 
83 inches—with some imperfections, but 
generally in a good, sound state. The title 
and verses are in facsimile. It was acquired 
in the seventeenth century by the family of 
Vaughan, of Trebarriad, one of whom, Gwyn 
Vaughan, married a daughter of William 
Lucy, Bishop of St. Davids, a grandson of 
the famous Sir Thomas Lucy, of Charlecot. 
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In Sir Sidney Lee’s census it is No. Ixxviii., 
Lord Glanusk’s copy, and in the additional 
notes to the census, published after the late 
owner's death, the compiler remarks that it 
still remained in his family. 


&* 5 ad 5 


At the same sale a copy of the second edition, 
1490 (rarer than the first of 1480), of Cax- 
ton’s Mirror of the World, the first book 
printed in England with woodcuts, went for 
4145, but eighteen leaves were wanting. 
On the same day, in the sale of another 
property by Messrs. Sotheby, thirty-five 
choice lots realized £5,726 5s. Some 
richly illuminated manuscripts fetched high 
prices. A finely written and decorated 
Codex of the Vulgate, thirteenth century, 
by an English scribe, with six finely painted 
and illuminated strap initials containing small 
circular historiated miniatures and 146 small 
initial miniatures, went to Mr. Quaritch for 


41,000. 
&* ~*~ & 


I have received the prospectus of a new 
monthly magazine to be devoted to genealogy, 
and to be entitled Zhe British Archivist. It 
will be edited by Mr. Richard Holworthy and 
published by Mr.C. A. Bernau, 20, Charleville 
Road, W. The chief object of the new 
magazine will be to supply the compilers of 
pedigrees with calendared and well-arranged 
material systematically collected by experts 
from the public records and other sources. 
In order to facilitate use and reference a new 
method of arrangement has been chosen. 
Each monthly part will consist of a minimum 
of twenty-four pages (124 inches by over 
8 inches), which will be arranged in sections 
of four pages, thread-stabbed through the 
front and back covers. The result of this 
arrangement, it is explained, “is that one 
snip of a-pair of scissors through the thread 
which binds a monthly part will convert that 
part into six units, each of four pages. The 
first two of those units will be editorial, and 
will include ‘Notes and Queries’ with 
‘Replies,’ also ‘ Reviews,’ and short con- 
tributions complete in themselves. The 
other four units, of four pages each, will be 
supplemental to the magazine, and each unit 
will have an independent pagination and be 
a part of an independent work of reference, 


which, when complete, can be handed with 
its own separate index to the binders, or 
discarded, as desired.” I wish this interest- 
ing and promising scheme every success. 

es FS F& 
Mr. Henry Harrison, the author of the valu- 
able Dictionary of Surnames, at present in 
course of publication, which has been men- 
tioned more than once in the Antiguary, has 
reprinted in leaflet form, from the Academy 
of February 15 last, a note on the origin of 
the word “ Yankee.” His conclusion, which 
follows quite reasonably from the evidence 
adduced, is that “‘ Yank(e)y,’ or the later 
‘Yankee,’ represents the old Dutch (espe- 
cially Frisian) and Flemish personal name 
Janke or Janche = Johnnie, -ke being a well- 
authenticated diminutive suffix, which, for 
some reason, has received very little attention 
in this country and America, although we 
apparently have it in ‘monkey’ and ‘donkey.’ 
Like the better known but distinct -Aim, it 
was originally a double diminutive. 


xs Se & 


“ Janke is not much used now in Holland, 
except, perhaps, Friesland, as a Christian 
name, as it has been replaced by the modern 
weakened form, Janve ; but it survives as a 
surname, often in slightly altered form— 
JSancke, Janicke, Jaenicke, and Jahnke. Outzen, 
in his Glossary of North Frisian (1837), 
mentions (pp. 155, 436) several personal 
names with the diminutive suffix -e, in- 
cluding Janke and Paulke, as also does 
Winkler in his elaborate name-list, embodied 
in Dykstra’s Frisian Word-Book (1900-1911). 
Koolman, in his Zast Frisian Dictionary 
(1877-1884, p. 195), says that the dim. -Ae is 
the most frequent used in that dialect ; and 
Richthofen, author of an Old Frisian lexicon, 
notes that it occurs in the old West-Lauwers 
laws. Curiously, the chief Dutch lexicog- 
raphers proper —e.g., Oudemans, in his 
Middle and Old Netheriandish Dictionary 
(1869-1880), and Franck, in his Ztymodogical 
Dictionary (1884-1892), gives it no promin- 
ence. It is, however, mentioned, with ex- 
amples of personal names containing it, in 
Heiderscheidt’s Flemish Grammar, published 
in French in 1842; and the suffix is even found 
occasionally in modern High German, bor- 
rowed from Low German, as in the case of 
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nelke, a carnation; but High German has 
replaced the Low German Reineke Vos by 
Reinhard Fuchs, Reynard the Fox. 

Bad ad ad 
‘‘ What evidently happened in America, then, 
was that the early Dutch colonists were in 
the habit of more or less contemptuously 
calling an English settler a Janke (pronounced 
nearly Yanky)—that is, a ‘ Johnnie,’ and the 
name has ever since stuck to the residents 
of New England. We know that ‘ Johnnie’ 
is used to this day as a derogatory epithet, 
just as the French /eaz is.” 

* 5 ad a 
The Committee of the London Library 
announce that the printing of the new 
Author Catalogue has begun. It will be in 
two volumes, bound in buckram, and will 
include all the books possessed by the 
Library at the end of rg9t2. It will run to 
about 3,000 pages. The last Author 
Catalogue was issued in 1903 in one volume 
of 1626 pages. The Committee do not pro- 
pose to issue another complete Catalogue for 
many years. Subscribers to the new issue 
who send in their names with remittance 
befnre December 31 next will obtain the 
volumes at a considerable reduction on the 
price to be fixed after that date. 

»* a »* 
The British Museum and the Bodleian 
Library have purchased what is probably 
the last collection of the letters of Erasmus 
which will come into the market. It con- 
sists of forty-one letters, of which thirty-two 
are holograph letters of Erasmus. 

All are in Latin, and are written in a clear, 
elegant, and flowing hand, without erasures 
or corrections, on paper of quarto or fools- 
cap size. The letters were addressed to 
E. Schets, the banker of Erasmus, who lived 
at Antwerp. They were written from various 
places, and, although they deal mainly with 
business matters, they refer in some cases to 
England, as Schets collected for Erasmus 
the pensions which he drew from this country 
and other debts. 

This collection of letters formerly belonged 
to Pierre Francois Xavier de Ram (1804-65), 
Rector of Louvain; and more recently to 
Louis Néve, of Louvain, from whom (says 
the Zimes) it was purchased by the British 
Museum and the Bodleian Library jointly, 


ee ne gee 


the latter taking nine letters of the series. 
With the exception of the libraries of Basel 
and Copenhagen, no library contains so large 
a collection of the letters of Erasmus as 
this. These letters will eventually be pub- 
lished in the edition of the Letters of 
Erasmus, edited by Mr. P. S. Allen. 
a # &* 
In connection with the London County 
Council’s work of indicating the houses in 
London which have been the residences of 
distinguished individuals, a bronze tablet 
was affixed, on March 14, to No. 93, Cheyne 
Walk, S.W., to commemorate the birth there 
in 1810 of Mrs. Gaskell. 
BIBLIOTHECARY. 
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[We shall be glad to receive information from our readers 
for insertion under this heading.) 


PUBLICATIONS OF ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


THE first paper in the new part of the Glasgow 
Archeological Society’s 7ransactions, vol. vi., part 2, 
is of very general interest. In it Captain H.G. Lyons 
describes ‘‘ Lower Nubia and the Island of Phil,” 
with especial reference to the archzological survey 
of the valley which was made before its submersion 
by the increased reservoir. The details of methods 
and discoveries are of profound interest, and are 
illustrated by seven good plates. In a short paper 
on ‘‘ Perforated Stoaes of Unknown Use” Mr. L. 
McL. Mann makes a fresh attempt to solve an old 
problem. His hypothesis certainly deserves serious 
consideration. It is illustrated by five plates. In 
a long paper Mr. R. L. Bremner gives a full com- 
parative analysis of “The Ancient Accounts of the 
Battle of Largs”; Mr. W. G. Black contributes a 
study of the origin and development of ‘' The Civil 
and Ecclesiastical Parish in Scotland”; and Dr. 
W. B. Stevenson records, with a plate showing a 
facsimile letter, ‘‘A Find of Unpublished Voltaire 
Letters in Glasgow.” *Among the other contributions 
may be mentioned “A Provisional Inventory of the 
Ancient and Historical Monuments and Constructions 
in the City of Glasgow (of earlier date than 1707).” 


bed} ad * 
Vol. lv. of the Sussex Archzological Society’s Collec- 
tions is a substantial, well-bound tome of nearly 
400 pages. It opens with a short paper on “Crawley” 
—a place well known to motorists—by Mr. Ian C. 
Hannah. Dr. Round adds one more to his many 
contributions to family and manorial history in a 
brief paper on ‘‘ The Stophams, the Zouches, and the 
Honour of Petworth.” Important excavations at 
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Selsey in 1911 are described by Mr. L. F. Salzmann, 
and at the Beltout Valley entrenchments by Mr. H. S. 
Toms. Mr. P. M. Johnston supplies one of his careful 
and thorough ecclesiological studies in a paper on 
**Chithurst Church.” Nearly 100 pages are occu- 
pied by a valuable and carefully compiled descriptive 
list of *‘ Sussex Church Plate,’’ arranged under the 
churches of rural deaneries, by Mr. J. E. Couchman. 
Mr. W. C. Renshaw sends annotated lists of ‘‘ Some 
Clergy of the Archdeaconry of Lewes and South 
Malling Deanery”; and Mr. H. M. Whitley prints 
‘* An Inventory of the Goods and Chattels of William 
Shelley of Michelgrove, 1585,” which is “‘of more 
than usual interest as showing the furniture of a large 
Sussex house in the time of Queen Elizabeth.” Among 
a variety of other papers and notes we may mention 
“The Early Municipal Charters of the Sussex 
Boroughs,” by Mr. A. Ballard; ‘‘Notes on the 
Early Sussex Quaker Registers,” by Mr. Perceval 
Lucas; and ‘* The Ancient Deaneries of the Diocese 
of Chichester and their Relation to the Rapes of the 
County of Sussex,” by the Rev. W. Hudson. The 
volume is well illustrated, 


ao at) bd} 
The occasion of the Diamond Jubilee of the Essex 
Archeological Society is naturally made the occasion, 
in the new part (vol. xiii., part 1) of that Society's 
Transactions, for a short review of its history during 
the last sixty years, by Mr. W.C. Waller. Messrs. 
Miller Christy, W. W. Porteous, and E. B. Smith 
contribute an abundantly illustrated account of ‘‘The 
Monumental Brasses of Colchester,” which, we note, 
brings to an end the long series of papers by these 
authors on the subject of Essex brasses in these 
Transactions in the Antiquary and elsewhere. Of 
the some 520 brasses still remaining in the county the 
authors have figured over 400. It is a notable 
achievement. Mr. A. W. Clapham sketches the 
architectural history, with illustrations, of ‘The 
Church of St. Clement, West Thurrock,’’ and gives 
an account of recent excavations on its site. The 
veteran Mr. F. Chancellor briefly describes four 
Essex churches; Dr. J. H. Round has a capital 
article on ‘‘ Books Bearing on Essex History,” which 
should suggest similar papers in the 7vansactions of 
other societies; and Mr. G. Biddell writes on ‘‘ Til- 


bury Fort.” 
~ s «2% 


We have received part iv. (completing vol. 1) of 7he 
Register of English Monumental Inscriptions issued 
by the English Monumental Inscriptions Society, 
9, Linden Road, West Green, N. Like preceding 
parts it is boldly printed on excellent paper. It 
contains churchyard inscriptions from fifteen parishes 
in the Hundred of Samford, Suffolk, by Mr. C. Part- 
ridge jun. Most of the transcripts appear to have 
been made in 1893, so that they are hardly up to date. 
There are a few notes, and complete indexes of names 


and places. 

bad ey ba} 
In the Journal of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of 
Ireland, vol. xlii., part 4, Mr. T. J. Westropp brings 
to a close his valuable and laborious survey of ‘* The 
Promontory Forts and Similar Structures of County 





Kerry.” Readers interested in Quaker history will 
turn to a short paper by Mr. E. J. French on ‘‘ The 
Ceremony at the Marriage of Thomas Strettell and 
Elizabeth Willcocks, of the Society of Friends, 
Dublin, 1725.” There are also short papers on 
‘*The Holy Well at Kilboy,” by the Rev. S. Hemp- 
hill, and ‘‘ The Spiral and the Tuatha De Danann,” 
by Miss M. E. Dobbs, The whole part is freely 
illustrated. 

The important list of ‘‘ Ancient Monuments in the 
County of Cork’’ is continued in the new part— 
October to December, 1912—of the Journal of the 
Cork Historical and Archzological Society. A further 
instalment of Mrs. Elizabeth Freke’s Diary (1671- 
1714), containing a remarkably full inventory of 
household gear; an illustrated paper on “Glan- 
worth,” by Mr. James Byrne; and illustrated “ Notes 
on River Bregog,” by Mr. R. W. Evans, with “ Notes 
and Queries” and ‘‘ Reviews” complete the part. 





PROCEEDINGS OF ARCHAZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


SocireTY OF ANTIQUARIFS. — Fesruary 13.—Sir 
H. C. Maxwell Lyte, Vice-President, in the chair.— 
Mr. E. A. Webb read a paper on ‘‘ The Plan of St. 
Bartholomew’s, Smithfield, and the Recent Excava- 
tions.” The various plans of the church now existing 
were described. It was shown that Rahere’s church 
was the last of the great churches to be built on the 
plan of Norwich, Peterborough, and Gloucester, with 
a wide, vaulted ambulatory encircling the apse. The 
point where Rahere ended his building is shown by a 
set-back on the face of the compound piers on the 
south side of the choir. A view of the present west 
wall of the church, when uncovered in 1864, was 
shown, which makes it clear that it is built on the 
original west wall of the pulpitum. A bulge in the 
choir wall, more particularly noticeable on the south 
side, was explained to have been intentionally so 
built. 

Recent excavations at the entrance to the Lady 
Chapel revealed the north wall of Rahere’s eastern 
chapel, 3 feet to the south of the present north wall, 
which was built in 1335. This indicated a chapel 
measuring 12 feet 6 inches wide by 13 feet long, ex- 
clusive of any apsidal extension. Excavations on the 
site of the south radiating chapel, at. present used as 
a furnace-room, revealed the lower part of an apsidal 
wall both on the south and on the east sides, indicating 
a chapel similar to the side radiating chapels at 
Norwich, with two apses covered by semi-domes. On 
the site of the north chapel no foundations now exist. 
Between the side chapels and the eastern chapels 
there were two bays, which is very unusual, one 
being occupied by a window, the other by a doorway. 
The jambs of these remain, but opinions differ as to 
whether these led to a turret stair or no. 

Excavations made in the summer for a large ware- 
house, on land on the south side of the church, 
exposed the lower part of the walls of the twelfth- 
century rectangular Chapter House. There were 
found on the site fragments of an Early English 
mural arcade, similar to that in the Chapter House at 




















Westminster, together with much work of the early 
fifteenth capi In the centre of the site was a 
single stone coffin, attributed to Prior Thomas, who 
built the chapel, and died in 1174. The entrance 
to the Chapter House from the eastern cloister was 
found in perfect condition. It consisted of three 
arches. The central one is left permanently exposed 
in the warehouse. The lower part of the walls of 
the sixteenth-century Prior’s house was found running 
at right angles from the east end of the choir. Near 
it was unearthed a triangular slab of Purbeck marble, 
bearing a kneeling figure of an Augustinian canon, in 
bold relief. On the site of the ancient sacristy the 
foundations of an altar and two twelfth-century 
pilaster buttresses were also found. The paper was 
illustrated with many lantern-slides. — Atheneum, 
February 22. 
2 


2 
SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—February 20.—Sir Her- 
cules Read, President, in the chair.—Mr. Horace 
Sandars read a paper on ‘‘ The Weapons of the 
Iberians,” illustrated by a collection of swords and 
ornaments from the necropolis at Aquilar de Anguita, 
kindly lent by the Marques de Cerralbo. 

The period of the Iberians in Spain may roughly 
be said to comprise the first five centuries B.C. 
Various other peoples intruded themselves into the 
country, all of whom influenced the Iberian weapons 
more or less, but the most important of these 
peoples, with the most far-reaching influence, were 
the Celts. The weapons of the Iberians are illus- 
trated on the coins struck in the country, and com- 
prise swords, daggers, spears, lances, the soliferreum, 
and others weapons of offence ; with helmet, cuirass, 
shield, and greave as defensive armour. 

Of the swords, those with antennz handles were 
found at Aquilar de Anguita, and may be compared 
with weapons found at Avezac-Prat. The straight 
sword wasa short implement. The most interesting 
of the swords is the sabre or Espada Falcata (udxatpa 
or kwms), which was the principal weapon of offence 
of the Iberians. It probably came into Iberia from 
Greece. A weapon in shape very similar to the 
kukri of the Gurkhas, it appears on Greek ‘‘ black on 
red” vases as a domestic implement only, but as an 
instrument of war on ‘‘red on black” vases. It was 
probably adopted in Greece at the time of the Persian 
wars, and the Iberians may well have become ac- 
quainted with it when serving as mercenaries in 
Greece about 369 B.c. The Iberians modified the 
weapon, and greatly increased its efficiency. That 
the Iberian falcata was adopted from the Greeks is 
also borne out by the shape of the pommel, which 
terminates in a bird’s head, the generally accepted 
resemblance to that of a horse being incorrect. At 
Villaricos many of these swords have been discovered 
in association with Greek vases, Punic wares, and 
Iberian pottery. 

La Tene swords were found at Arcobriga and, in 
association with typical Gaulish weapons and with 
Greek pottery of the third century, at Cabrera de 
Mataro. 

The author also exhibited a series of horse accoutre- 
ments, amongst them horseshoes found at Aquilar de 
Anguita associated with antennz swords. — Atheneum, 
March I. 
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SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. — February 27. — Dr. 
Philip Norman, Treasurer, in the chair. 

Mr. Horace Sandars drew attention to certain false 
Iberian weapons which had come under his notice, 
and illustrated his remarks by specimens. 

Mr. W. H. St. John Hope exhibited a wooden 
housing containing an alabaster table of the Virgin 
and Child, in the possession of the Dean and Chapter 
of Worcester. The housing is original, and is in 
many respects similar to that exhibited before the 
Society in December. There were also exhibited 
some photographs of alabaster tables recently dis- 
covered in Ireland. 

Mr. E. C. R. Armstrong exhibited the latten matrix 
of the Priory of Hatfield Peverell, in Essex. It 
belongs to the collection of the Royal Irish Academy, 
by whom it was purchased some years ago with a 
collection of Irish objects. The matrix is a pointed 
oval, and contains a figure of the Virgin and Child 
seated under a canopy. 

Other exhibits included a pair of tongs, possibly 
for embers, by Mr. A. H. Smith; a small two- 
handled vase, made at Troy, but dredged out of the 
Thames between Putney and Hammersmith some 
few years ago, exhibited by the President ; a portion 
of a large Late Celtic urn from Broadstairs, by 
Mr. Howard Hurd ; and an Elizabethan Communion 
cup and cover and a smaller cup of pewter, by 
Me. Krall.—A¢heneum, March 8. 


6 6 
The paper read at the meeting of the ROYAL 
ARCHOLOGICAL INSTITUTE on March 12 was on 
‘English Brick Buildings of the Fifteenth Century,”’ 
by the Rev. J. K. Floyer. 

s6 ~ 


The report presented at the annual meeting of the 
SussEX ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY on March 19 
showed that the membership had increased from 869 
to 875, and that though the financial balance had 
decreased from £42 15s. 2d. to £31 14s., the 
expenditure had included £83 7s. transferred to 
‘* Barbican House Fund,” thus clearing off the 
deficiency on that account, and leaving the Society 
owners of the premises free from debt. Satisfaction 
was expressed that the proposed alterations to the 
ancient Court House at Pevensey have not been 
carried out, and a tribute to the worth of the Brighton 
and Hove Archeological Club was paid in recalling 
the fact that the work of the Earthworks Survey 
section has led, since the early part of 1912, to the 
addition to the Ordnance Survey sheet of seven valley 
entrenchments and three other pastoral enclosures. 
The report also contained the following important 
paragraph: ‘‘In the course of digging the founda- 
tions of Miss Gregory’s house at Winton Street, 
Alfriston, a number of very interesting Saxon an- 
tiquities were brought to light in the early part of the 
year, and the matter having come to the notice of the 
Council application was made for permission for 
further excavation, which was readily given by Miss 
Gregory and Lord Gage, the owner of the land. The 
result has been to bring to light what was evidently a 
rather exiensive cemetery, and many objects of great 
archeological interest have been found, including 
several large fibule of bronze gilt, many smaller 
U 
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fibulz and brooches, glass, and other beads of great 
variety, and a fine collection of iron objects, such as 
swords, spear-heads, bosses of shields, and other 
things, and some very fine examples of glass vessels. 
The discovery is of the first importance for the study 
of Saxon civilization in Sussex, and is only paralleled 
by the somewhat similar discoveries at High Down 
in West Sussex, of which an illustrated account is 
given in vol. liv. (part 2), and vol. lv. (part 1) of 
Archeologia. 
a 


2 

Mr. F. W. Dendy presided at the monthly meeting 
of the NEWCASTLE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES on 
February 26. Several exhibits were made. Mr. 
W. H. Knowles submitted a memorandum on the 
Ancient Monuments Protection Acts, the object of 
which was to preserve from neglect or destruction 
any ancient monument. Already 100 monuments 
had been placed under the care of the Commissioners, 
included among which were Tynemouth Priory, 
Richmond Castle, portions of Carlisle and York 
Castle, the old bridge at Stirling, and the stone circle 
on Castle Rigg, Cumberland. 

Mr. J. C. Hodgson submitted a paper on the early 
use of electricity as a curative agent, described as 
communicated to the Duke of Northumberland, 
President, by Professor Sylvanus Thompson. The 
early reference appeared in the diary of one Thomas 
Gill, of Durham, who wrote: ‘‘1752, Sept. 2. My 
Cousin Hunter was electrified on his lips and cheeks 
by Mr. Dixon, a surgeon of Barnard Castle, and by 
that means and a little instruction he was able to 
speak some words, which he had not been able to do 
since he was deprived of the use of his tongue by a 
fit of palsy on the 19th of May, 1751.” 

Dr. Squance thought it was very interesting to find 
that the theory of the time referred to was practically 
verified at the present day. 

Mr. R. O. Heslop called attention to a picture 
sent in for exhibition by the Rev. Bernard East, 
which had been presented to the churchwardens of 
St. Ann’s Church. The picture depicted eighteenth- 
century scenes around St. Ann’s. 

Mr. G. R. Spain read an interesting paper on 
reprints from Gray’s Chorographia, and Mr. J. C. 
Hodgson submitted another on ‘‘ The Goldsmiths of 
Newcastle,” 

Miss M. Hope Dodds followed with a paper, 
entitled ‘‘The Northern Stage,” in the course of 
which she sketched the history of the drama from 
Church ritual to the coming of the first stock 


companies. 
25 


The identity of the earthworks which have been 
excavated on the Fosse Road near Bingham, with 
the important Roman station of Margidunum, was 
the subject of a closely reasoned address to the 
THOROTON SociETy of Nottingham, by Mr. T. 
Davies Pryce, on February 24. 

Margidunum is twice mentioned in the Antonine 
Itinerary. This place is the only considerable earth- 
work lying on the Fosse-way between Leicester and 
Lincoln. It does not conform to the usual rectangular 
plan of a Roman fort, but it is not the only exception 
in that respect. The Newton spring, which is 


situated close to the south-west angle of the fort, 
probably determined the Romans in the selection of 
the site, the interior of which covers about seven 
acres. Its irregular outline has given rise to the 
suggestion that it is of Celtic origin, but the sections 
which have been brought to light yield nothing 
which is not purely Roman. The question whether 
the whole of it is Roman, however, cannot be settled 
without an excavation of the whole site. 

Mr. Pryce reproduced on the screen pieces of 
pottery found at Margidunum, and sections of the 
earthworks, consisting of rubble, stone, and clay. 
The base is about 10 feet in width, and has a stone 
foundation. ‘‘Scratch. the earth and you will find 
the empire,” was the lecturer’s concluding remark, 
in appealing to his hearers to subscribe towards the 
excavation fund. 

Mr. F. W. Dobson, who presided over a numerous 
attendance, said that sufficient excavation had been 
made to show that this was a large military station, 
and probably in its after-days a very large civil 
settlement. The pottery found was representative 
of the best periods of Roman work. In a recent 
visit to Leyden he was interested to see potters’ 
marks identical with those turned up in the trenches 
at Margidunum. He hoped the excavations would 
be continued, for they would be extremely interest- 
ing and valuable to Nottingham. 


Ff bad) of 
A London meeting of the PREHISTORIC SOCIETY 
OF EAST ANGLIA was held on February 12 at the 
Royal Anthropological Institute, Great Russell Street, 
Dr. Allen Sturge, the President, in the chair. 

The President exhibited a series of flint implements 
from North-West Suffolk, representing the older 
Paleolithic Age (drift), the later Palzolithic Age 
(cave), and the various stages of the Neolithic Age, 
as described by him in the Society’s Proceedinys, and 
briefly explained the evidence they provided for a 
chronology of the Stone Age. 

Dr. Marie Stopes exhibited and shortly told the 
history of the remarkable Red Crag portrait shell, 
which has a very rude carving on it of a human face. 
She said that the shell itself is Pectunculus glyci- 
meris—a very common species in the stratified beds 
of the Red Crag, where the shell was found 27 situ. 
The shells of this species are flat, almost circular, 
and about the size of half a crown, and the shell out- 
line has been utilized for the face in the particular 
carved specimen. The carving, which is deeply cut, 
includes two eyes, a nose, a mouth, and chin. The 
shell was naturally bored at the top, and one can 
well imagine one of our prehistoric ancestors having 
worn this, the first locket miniature. In 1881 Mr. 
Henry Stopes had brought this specimen before the 
British Association, but in those days the idea of 
suggesting the existence of Pliocene man raised a 
storm, and Mr. Stopes put it on one side till public 
opinion should be more educated. Unfortunately, 
he died before publishing an illustrated account of it. 
If the carving is authentic (and there is much evidence 
in the structure of the shell as well as its history to 
favour this view), it is the oldest human portrait that 
exists. 

Mr. N. F. Robarts, F.G.S., described a tumulus on 
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Keel Strand, Achill Island, Co. Mayo, adjacent to a 
kitchen midden. The burial was that of a child, and 
the tumulus was decorated with coloured pebbles 
and white quartz. Particular attention was drawn to 
several stone discs of about 3 to } inch in thickness, 
and from 1} to 2 inches in diameter, the use of 
which was unknown. The author of the paper sur- 
mised that they were for the purpose of some game, 
especially as they were associated with a child’s 
burial. There were indications that the tumulus was 
of Early Iron Age. 

Mr. Edwin L. Arnold exhibited a series of pygmy 
and small implements found on the landward slope 
of Trevose Head, near Padstow, Cornwall. Owing 
to the absence of native flint in the neighbourhood, 
the pygmy workers had to content themselves with 
chance pebbles of that material found on the nearest 
beaches. The tops of these pebbles and the cores 
were very abundant, and some 500 or 600 imple- 
ments were found, all with white patina. The only 
other implements were two long hollow-topped 
scrapers. Mr. Arnold suggested that they might 
date from the early stages of the reindeer period, and 
that the makers of pygmies were a race apart, the 
gipsies of a portion of the prehistoric period. 

Mr. E. H. Hancox exhibited fifty barbed and 
leaf-shaped Suffolk arrowheads (mostly fron the 
Martlesham district), and a series of axes and other 
Neolithic implements, chiefly from the same area. 
He also showed a fine grinding-stone from the 
Thames at Windsor, with an axe (which was probably 
shaped upon it) found near by. 

The Rev. J. W. Kenworthy exhibited two finely 
chipped Paleolithic implements found in Thames 
River Gravel under the corner of Tottenham Court 
Road and Great Russell Street; and Mr. F. N. 
Haward had on view a fine series of surface imple- 
ments of Paleolithic ‘‘ cave ” types. 

“« as 
At the meeting of the St. ALBANS AND HERTS 
ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY on February 17, Canon 
Papillon discussed the antiquity and development of 
the art of writing under the title of ‘‘ The Evolution 
of ABC.” The annual meeting of the Society was 
held on February 25, when, after the usual business 
proceedings, Miss H. A. Ashworth gave a lecture on 
‘* Matthew Paris.” An afternoon meeting was held on 
March 7, Canon Glossop in the chair, when four short 
lectures were given—‘‘ Recent Additions of Interest 
to the Museum,” by Mr. G. E. Bullen; ‘‘ Fire 
Signs,” by Mr. F. Williams; ‘‘ Discovery of an 
Early MS. and Printed Matter in the Abbey Church,” 
by the Rev. E. H. Evans; and “ Relics of the Battles of 
St. Albans in the Museum,” by Mr. C. H. Ashdown. 


The fifth meeting of the session of the CHESTER 
ARCHOLOGICAL SOCIETY was held on February 18, 
when Professor J. C. Bridge read a paper on ‘‘ Items 
of Expenditure from the Sixteenth-Century Accounts 
of the Painters, Glaziers, Embroiderers, and Sta- 
tioners’ Company, with special reference to the 
‘ Shepherds’ Play.’ ” 
aad} 


Mr. W. Lempriere gave an interesting lecture on 
March 3 on ‘‘Christ’s Hospital, Past and Present,” 


TS gat 


at a meeting of the LONDON AND MIDDLESEX 
ARCHOLOGICAL SociETy at the Bishopsgate Insti- 
tute. The Blue Coat School, as ‘it is popularly 
called, was founded by the youthful Edward VI. as 
a result of an inspiring sermon delivered by Bishop 
Ridley on charity, at which the King was present. 
The buildings of the Grey Friars’ Monastery in New- 
gate Street were given for the purposes of the school, 
and the Mayor, commonalty, and citizens of London 
were nominated as governors in its charter of 1553. 
The scholars mostly escaped the ravages of the Great 
Plague, but when the Fire of London came the school 
was not so fortunate, and a great part was burned 
down. In 1902 the school was moved to Horsham. 
Long before that the girls’ school had migrated to 
the country, having moved to Hertford in 1778. 

The popular name of the school is, of course, 
derived from the clothes worn by its scholars. 
Originally they wore russet gowns, but in the Easter 
following its inauguration the school adopted blue as 
the colour of its dress, and it has been a blue gown 
with yellow stockings ever since. At first the boys 
also wore a large hat, but hats were abolished about 
sixty years ago. In the olden days the boys worked 
eight hours a day, while the girls learned but reading, 
writing, and sewing, but filled up their spare 
moments by making the greater part of the clothes 
worn by both the boys and themselves. ‘‘The in- 
stitution,” the lecturer declared, ‘‘is a thing without 
a parallel in the country—a grand relic of the 
medizeval spirit. It has kept its main features, its 
traditions, and its antique ceremonies almost un- 
changed for a period of upwards of three centuries. 
It has a long and goodly list of worthies.” 
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The last winter ramble of the BRIGHTON AND HOvE 
ARCHAOLOGICAL CLUB took place on Saturday after- 
noon, March 1, when the ancient earthworks at Pid- 
dingworth (a mile north-west of Stanmer Church) 
were inspected. The interesting series of earthworks 
at Piddingworth seem to form part of some very old 
homestead. Running over the downland south of 
the present hamlet are the two sides of an ancient 
field enclosure. Adjoining the road east of the barn 
are the remains of another small pastoral earthwork ; 
and in the field west of the barn there still exists one 
of the most pronounced of our Sussex valley entrench- 
ments. Until quite recently these earthworks were 
unknown even to local archeologists. They were, 
said Mr. Toms (the conductor), not shown on any 
map, and his attention had been called to them by 
Mr. James Cleary, after he had attended the Novem- 
ber excursion. Mr. Cleary had well earned the 
hearty thanks of the Club, for he had given a splendid 
demonstration of the necessity for such educational 
rambles, and, moreover, shown the earthworks survey 
the possibility of further discoveries on enclosed areas 
away from the open Downs. Since the first winter 
excursion in October they had visited the remains of 
four ancient roads, five pastoral enclosures, and seven 
valley entrenchmcats. It would be recalled that the 
valley entrenchments were square or oblong in plan. 
All of them were so situated in or on the sides of 
valleys as to show they were not intended for the pur- 
pose of defence. They were, too, far from any exist- 
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ing water-supply ; and this latter fact, combined with 
other considerations, was against their having been 
constructed for human habitation. The general 
opinion of students was that such valley entrench- 
ments were ancient folds for cattle—the word “ cattle” 
being used in its widest sense. 

The period or periods of these folds was an im- 
portant question. They knew from excavations that 
some could be assigned to the early Bronze Age, but 
there were examples which might not be earlier than 
medizval times. Both the prehistoric and historic 
valley entrenchments were of quadrilateral plan and of 
varying sizes, and this showed that the period of any 
given entrenchment could only be solved by most 
careful excavation. 

At a meeting of the Club on March 5, Miss Russell 
Davies gave an able lantern lecture on ‘‘ Sussex 
Smugglers” to a large audience. 
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At a meeting on February 24, at Beverley, of the 
East RIDING ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY, a paper on 
‘*The Craft Gilds of Beverley’’ was read by the 
Rev. Canon Lambert, of Hull, Colonel Saltmarshe 
in the chair, Canon Lambert said that gilds or 
fraternities for the purpose of protecting and develop- 
ing the beginnings of trade were of extreme antiquity. 
They were mentioned in the Roman Law of the 
Twelve Tables, and among the institutions of King 
Numa we find eight gilds of crafts. In the Middle 
Ages in Europe we were confronted with a network 
of such societies, whose framework was almost 
identical with the Roman gilds. Beverley occupies 
a prominent position in this respect among English 
towns. The first charter, which was deemed the 
foundation of municipal government in Beverley, 
was obtained in 1359. But the old Merchant Gild 
of St. John maintained its position as the chief gild 
of the town, and in 1366 had seventy-six members, 
more than double the banners or weavers. Beverley 
at this period was one of the great towns of the realm, 
though probably its population was not more than 
4,000. 

As showing the manifold activity of the crafts, no 
fewer than thirty-eight. different crafts are enumerated 
in 1390 in the ordinance regulating the procession on 
Corpus Christi Day. Each gild was governed by an 
alderman and two searchers, who served the purpose 
of the inspectors of the present day. Each craft had 
its livery, called ‘‘ clothing ” in Beverley, and on the 
Rogation Days, when the splendid silver-gold shrine 
of St. John of Beverley was carried in procession, 
each craft erected a ‘‘castel” of wood to view its 
progress. Corpus Christi Day saw even more brilliant 
pageantry, as each craft, in addition to its livery and 
castels, presented a play. The Barbers gave ‘St. 
John baptizing in the Jordan,” the Smiths presented 
the Ascension. In 1391 the ‘‘ Hayrers,” or workers 
in hair-cloth agreed to present ‘‘ Paradise,” and the 
agreement shows the properties—viz., ‘‘one car, 
eight harps, eighteen staples, two visors, two angel’s 
wings, one worm (serpent), two pairs of linen boots, 
two pairs of shirts, one sword.” The Minstrels’ Gild 
of Beverley, which has left its records on the pillars 
of St. Mary’s Church, was remarkable, as including 
all minstrels ‘‘ between Trent and Tweed.” One 


ordinance forbids any shepherd to pipe at a wedding 
excepting in his own village. 

Including, as the gilds came to do, practically all 
the trades in the town, their influence in its govern- 
ment was an important factor in its development. In 
the earlier stages, in the face of the overwhelming 
power of the Archbishop and the Provost, the 
Merchant Gild was the most powerful element which 
made for self-government. Later, the fraternities 
gradually degenerated into narrow cliques which dis- 
appeared in the face of the new economic system of 
modern times. 

The old crafts were not, Canon Lambert remarked, 
as our trade unions, organizations of men as against 
employers, but of the whole of each trade as against 
others and the community. In their time they 
fostered a pride in honest work and a spirit of 
brotherhood and local self-government, while their 
vigorous life and pageantry provide one of the most 
attractive features of municipal life in the centuries 
before the Reformation. Canon Lambert exhibited 
an ancient badge of the Searchers of the Barber- 
Surgeons of York, which had been lent by Dr. Raimes, 
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Meetings of the VIKING SocIETY were held on 
February 21, when Mr. E. Benediktsson read a paper 
on “ Pre-Norse Inhabitants in Iceland,’’ describing 
their dwelling-places, found in the South of Iceland, 
fron the oldest records; and on March 14, when 
Professor W. P. Ker read a paper on ‘‘ Bishop Jon 


Arason.” 
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On February 12, at the meeting of the BELFAST 
FieLp CuLus, Mr. W. J. Fennell in the chair, a 
short address on ‘‘Irish Medallists’’ was given by 
Mr. William Mayes, in which the more notable 
works of the artists who lived in Ireland were de- 
scribed. First in order of time was William Mossop 
(1751-1805), who commenced life as a die-cutter and 
manufacturer of the gilt buttons then so much worn 
by gentlemen and their liveried servants. About 1781 
he began to study the art of striking medals, and by 
his genius and natural talent he succeeded in coming 
to the front rank as a medallist. His son, William 
Stephen Mossop (1788-1827), succeeded him in the 
business, and also struck some beautiful medals; 
amongst others one of Henry Grattan, and one for 
the Apprentice Boys’ Club, 1814, with full face of 
Rev. George Walker. Other medallists dealt with 
were Isaac Parkes (1792-1870) and his son, John C. 
Parkes, who died in 1901 ; William Woodhouse 
(1805-1878) and his son, John Woodhouse (1835- 
1887). The want of sufficient patronage has hitherto 
been the great bar to Irishmen taking up the business 
of a medallist as a profession, and most of those 
before-named, though excellent workmen, hardly 
made more than a bare subsistence out of their 
profession. About fifty specimens were on view 
illustrating the works of the different medallists. 

Mr. J. A. Sidney Stendall read a paper on ‘‘Irish 
Tokens.” He commenced by explaining what tokens 
are, and the reason for their production in the seven- 
teenth century and at subsequent dates. Dealing 
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with the seventeenth-century tokens, a number of 
those circulated in Belfast and other Ulster towns 
were described. ‘The early eighteenth and _ late 
eighteenth century tokens were also considered, 
special mention being made of the Belfast halfpenny 
ticket issued in 1734 by W. Johnston, and bearing a 
view of High Street on the obverse. The nineteenth- 
century issue was then considered, and the lecturer 
concluded by drawing attention to two new cases of 
Irish tokens recently placed on exhibition in the 
annexe of the Art Gallery and Museum, Royal 


Avenue. 
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The third ordinary meeting of the sixty-fifth session 
of the LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE HISTORIC 
Society took place at the Royal Institution, Liver- 
pool. A paper on “ Liverpool Castle and an old 
Liverpool Token” was read by Mr. C. R. Hand. 
The lecturer showed that on the penny token of 
Charles Christian, grocer, of Liverpool, in 1669, 
there is a contemporary view of the gateway of Liver- 
pool Castle. This view is of great importance, inas- 
much as, examined in conjunction with all other 
known, or assumed, authentic views, it proves that 
the conjectured drawing by Mr. E. W. Cox (which 
has been generally accepted) is quite inaccurate. At 
the fourth meeting the paper was ‘‘ The Discovery of 
the Roman Cemetery in the Infirmary Field, Chester,” 
by Professor R. Newstead and Dr. J. Elliott. The 
lecture was illustrated by lantern slides and a selec- 
tion of the objects recovered from the recent excava- 


tions. 
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Other meetings have been the adjourned general 
meeting of the RoyAL SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES 
OF IRELAND on February 25, when several papers 
were read ; the SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL ARCHEOLOGY 
on March 19, when Mr. F. Legge read a paper, 
entitled ‘‘ New Light on Sequence- dating”; the 
Bucks ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY on March 1, when 
Professor Arthur Keith lectured on ‘‘ Some Recent 
Discoveries of Prehistoric Man’’; the YORKSHIRE 
ARCHITECTURAL AND YORK ARCHAOLOGICAL 
Society on February 25, when the Rev. George 
Allen read a paper on ‘‘ Stonehenge and Avebury,” 
and on March 11, when Mr. T. D. Thornton 
lectured on “The Roman Wall”; the annual 
meeting of the WOOLWICH ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY 
on February 19; the CAMBRIDGE ANTIQUARIAN 
SociETY on February 17, when Monsignor Barnes 
lectured on ‘‘The Knights Hospitallers of St. 
John of Jerusalem,’’ and on February 24, when 
Mr. R. H. Forster gave an account of his last season’s 
work at Corstopitum; and the BriIsTOL AND 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY on 
February 17, when Miss I. M. Roper read a paper on 
‘* Flowers in Stone as applied to Church Architecture.” 
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Reviews and IRotices 
of j2ew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers. } 


Or SIX MEDIZVAL WoMEN. By Alice Kemp- 
Welch. With Introduction and 26 plates. 
London: Macmillan and Co., Ltd, 1913. 
Demy 8vo., pp. xxx+ 189. Price 8s. 6d. net. 

The six women here skilfully and sympathetically 
portrayed lived between the tenth century and the 
first half of the fifteenth. The first is Roswitha, nun in 
the Convent of Gandersheim (born circa 935), whose 
dramas are almost the only sources for knowledge of 
her personality, and, as plays, show some curious 
signs of originality, while reflecting the circumscribed 
vision and cloistered mysticism of her time. <A 
better known name, that of Marie de France, comes 
next. Of her romances, which reveal the courtly life 
and ideas of the twelfth century, Mrs. Kemp-Welch 
gives a brightly written account, epitomizing several 
of them, and laying stress upon the charm of the 
stories—‘‘ so full of charming detail, deftly handled, 
that they give much the same sense of delight as do 
delicate ivories or dainty embroidery ”—despite their 
little relation to the world of fact. Mechthild of 

Magdeburg, mystic and beguine of the next century, 

follows, and her poetic writings are well analyzed. 

Mechthild’s poetry is a remarkable example of the 

expression of a poetic and visionary soul’s love of 

Love, in which the most extraordinary extremes of 

ecstatic devotion are reached, where the expression 

of spiritual aspirations in the imagery and language 
of earthly passion sometimes borders on the gro- 
tesque. Mahaut, Countess of Artois, wise and 
liberal ruler of her little domain, patroness of art, 
kindly friend of her subjects and benevolent sup- 
porter of the numerous little hospitals and lazar- 
houses of Artois, is the subject of the next essay, 
which is, perhaps, the best of the six. It is as an art 
patron that Mahaut is chiefly remembered, and full 
justice is here done to the wealth of beautiful work in 
ivory and wood, of paintings and embroideries and 
decorative work which was produced to her order or 
under her inspiration. The last two women are 
Christine de Pisan (1363-1429), who wrote on a 
wonderful variety of subjects including the treatise on 
military tactics which is well known here by Caxton’s 
translation as 7he Book of Fayles and Arms, but who 
is chiefly memorable for her championship of her 
own sex; and Agnes Sorel, the mistress of 

Charles VII. of France, the weak King whom she 

stirred to action and wonderfully influenced for the 

good of his kingdom, and fur whom Mrs. Kemp- 

Welch claims no small share of the glory of success- 

ful accomplishment more usually attributed to Joan of 

Arcalone. To these six very interesting studies of 

outstanding medizeval women is prefixed an introduc- 

tion picturing the general conditions under which they 
lived, while by way of rounding off the book there is 
added a short and pleasant sketch of ‘‘ Medizval 

Gardens.’’ The effect of the whole book, which is 
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clearly the fruit of considerable careful study and 
research, will be to make clearer to the ordinary 
reader the position of women in medizval times, and 
their relation to the ideas and activities of their 
period. The illustrations, well-reproduced photo- 
graphic plates, nearly all drawn from medizeval 
sources, chiefly illuminated manuscripts, not only 
adorn but genuinely illustrate the text. Mrs. Kemp- 
Welch writes so well as a rule that we are surprised 
to find her twice guilty of a split infinitive (pp. 163 
and 172); and we deprecate the mode of expression 
in the statement that certain things are not ‘‘so 
unique” as others (p. 6). There cannot be degrees 


of uniqueness. 
* x * 


CHURCH AND MANOR: A Strupy IN ENGLISH 
Economic History. By Sidney Oldall Addy, 
M.A. 4t illustrations. London: George Allen 
and Co., Ltd., 1913. Demy 8vo., pp. xxx + 473. 
Price 10s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Addy has been well known for many years as 

a writer on a variety of archzological subjects, more 

especially in connection with Derbyshire and South 

Yorkshire. In this volume he has packed away a 

great variety of lore, and patiently culled material, 

relative to the early history of both church and manor. 

On account of the great variety of matter gathered 

together in a handy form between these covers, this 

book is one of distinct value for an antiquary’s shelves. 

Mr. Addy obviously writes with conviction, and the 

matured opinions of a man of his years and experience 

are well worth candid consideration ; but we cannot 

believe that the arguments adduced in support of a 

variety of strange theories will obtain much support 

from those who are students of either manorial or 
ecclesiastical history. Mr. Addy contends (1) that 
there is but little difference between the fabrics of the 
early church and manorial hall, and apparently thinks 
that they were used interchangeably; that (2) ‘‘ the 
thane was the hereditary priest”; whilst “the 
thane, or lord, was the recipient of the church scot as 
well as of the tithe ” ; and that (3) “‘ the ecclesiastical 
benefice and the manor were identical.” It is obviously 
impossible in a short notice to attempt any true criti- 
cism of these novel declarations. To do so with any 
success, with regard to any one of the three, would de- 
mand at least the whole of a single number of the 
Antiquary. All that is here attempted is to inform 
and caution intending readers as to what they may 
expect to find. To not a few the very novelty of the 
pleadings will probably prove an attraction. 
Meanwhile, whilst genuinely appreciating the 
learning and research shown in these pages, it may 
be permitted to a critic to point out, after a most 
concise fashion, that Mr. Addy is not a safe guide to 
follow in several of the multifarious subjects with 
which he deals. For instance, it is a complete 
mistake to regard the ‘‘ Church Ale”—one of the 
normal methods of raising church funds—as a mere 
beer-drinking entertainment ; scores of wardens’ 
accounts show that there was as much baking and 
cooking as brewing associated with these parish 
feasts. The merest tyro in church architecture cannot 
fail to see the absurdity of such a contention as that 

‘*most of these (rood-loft) staircases, perhaps all, 

were not made for giving access to the top of the 


chancel screen, they led to a room over the chancel.’’ 
Again, church or parish armour had not the slightest 
connection with the defence by the church as a 
building ; it was but the armour used by the parish 
soldier or soldiers from the days of Edward II. 
onwards, and stood in the church for purposes of con- 
venience. Further, it is evident that Mr. Addy has 
not heard of, or repudiates, the usual explanation as to 
ovens, etc., fireplaces with flues, in church towers— 
namely, for the baking of wafer-bread. Nor is he 
sound on the sanctuary uses of all consecrated 
churches, 


x * * 
JAPAN AND ITs ART. By Marcus B. Huish, LL.B. 
Third edition. Revised and enlarged. With 
6 plates in colour and 225 illustrations in the 
text. London: &. 7. Batsford [1913]. Demy 
8vo., pp. xvit+ 373. Price 12s. net. 

Japan is the delight of the soul of Mr. Huish, who 
must feel a sincere pleasure in the abundant apprecia- 
tion of things Japanese since he wrote the earlier 
editions of this work. He has revised it with the 
increased authority and knowledge of his position as 
Vice-Chairman of the Japan Society and editor of 
its Zransactions, and a volume which is singularly 
compact and. illuminating now receives an addition 
of eighty-five pages, and no less than seventy new 
illustrations. He divides it into two parts—speaking in 
the former of the physiography, the religions, the folk- 
lore, the customs, the flowers, and the fauna of what 
Sir Edwin Arnold once called ‘‘the land of gentle 
manners and fantastic arts”; and in the latter of 
those arts themselves. Readers of this magazine will 
be more closely concerned with what is historical in 
the latter section; but for any who would care to 
understand how the mineral wealth of Japan has 
helped her arts, or to be told, in most suggestive 
fashion, what are the formative influences in social 
manners which have produced one of the most 
wonderful societies since that of ancient Greece, we 
can cordially recommend the whole book. The 
earlier chapters are replete without diffuseness, and 
full of bright detail and instances. The illustrations 
are so carefully chosen and so well illustrate the 
Japanese genius that we could wish that such a 
model text of authorship should also be presented 
in an even richer and better printed form. Many of 
the pictures become too small in such a reduced size, 
and, while we would not willingly lose one, we should 
like more. In the section on ‘‘ The Arts,” Mr. Huish 
has now added notes on the recently closed Méiji 
period to the survey of his last edition, which appeared 
some twenty years ago. He subdivides his theme 
not only into ‘‘fine’’ and ‘‘ industrial,” but into all 
the forms of expression from painting to textiles, and 
we find even a photograph of a wonderful wood- 
carving of “ Boys at Play,” by a living artist, which 
we believe was at the last Japan-British Exhibition. 
There is a wonderful selection of colour-prints after 
Hiroshigé and other masters, the reproductions, alas ! 
too small. The chapter on “ Lacquer” and its illus- 
trations quite explain why a Japanese proverb says 
that to show a really fine piece of lacquer to an un- 
cultivated European is “‘ like giving guineas to a cat,” 
and the pictures of pottery and porcelain awake a 
keen desire to sce ‘‘ the collection of Mr. C. Holme.” 
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Altogether, this should serve for many years to come 
as the standard handbook on its subject. —W. I. D. 
% * 

ANCIENT STAINED AND PAINTED GLass. _ By 
F. Sydney Eden. Many illustrations. Cam- 
bridge : University Press, 1913. Small 8vo., 
pp. xii+160. Price Is. net. 

This is one of the latest additions to the admirably 
planned and useful series of ‘‘ Cambridge Manuals,” 
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LOUIS II, OF ANJOU (LE MANS). 


and with the much larger work by Mr. Drake, 
noticed in the February Aztiquary, and the forth- 
coming volume in the series of ‘‘ The Antiquary’s 
Books,” is an indication of the revival of interest in 
the study of English painted glass. Mr. Eden has 
packed a surprising amount of information into small 
compass. In an introductory chapter he takes a 
survey of what is left to us of old glass, and shows 
the ravages wrought by neglect and wanton destruc- 
tion. The succeeding chapters trace the history and 
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development of the art of glass-painting and staining, 
from late Anglo-Sgxon and Early Norman times 
down to the present day. Mr. Eden associates the 
story of glass with that of architecture—adopting the 
usually received and convenient nomenclature of 
styles—and shows clearly how orderly and natural 
was the process of development. ‘The story of 
painted glass,” he remarks, ‘‘in so far as it has 
developed along legitimate lines, has been a con- 
tinuous one. There is no moment at which we can 
say that one style has ended and another has begun : 
change is gradual, the leading features of the one 
style fading imperceptibly into those of its successor. 
This is in the nature of things: the lives and daily 
work of those craftsmen who have lived in the last 
days of a style survive the date at which it is com- 
monly said to end.” Mr. Eden makes effective use 
of some foreign examples ; but the history is of course 
mainly illustrated by examples, often fragmentary, 
ctill extant in this country. The signs of decadence 
appeared in the Renaissance period, and in the 
eighteenth century the art reached its lowest point. 
Mr. Eden describes the difference between pot-metal 
and enamel-painted windows, and generally gives 
sufficient technical information in untechnical lan- 
guage. At the end he makes sundry suggestions for 
the protection and preservation of ancient painted 
glass, with other remains of antiquity—but these 
seem open to considerable criticism. A short list of 
books—aids to further study—is given, to which 
there needs to be added the recently published 
book by Mr. Drake, mentioned above. Mr. C. H. 
Sherrill’s Stained-Glass Tours in France is men- 
tioned, but, rather curiously, the same writer’s Stained- 
Glass Tours in England is omitted. The illustra- 
tions are numerous, and, considering the difficulty 
of presentation in black and white, are remarkably 
good and effective. We are courteously allowed to 
reproduce the excellent illustration of a panel in the 
early fifteenth-century rose-window in the north 
transept of Le Mans Cathedral, containing the figure 
of Louis II. of Anjou, King of Sicily and Count of 
Maine, who died in 1417. From this panel, Mr. 
Eden remarks, a good idea may be got of the pre- 
ponderance of white and yellow glass in Perpendicular 
work—‘‘ All is white and yellow, except the curtain, 
which is green with violet medallions, its top border 
and side doublings being white and yellow, the 
sword-scabbard, which is red, and the field upon 
which the Angevin fleurs de-iis are painted, which is, 
of course, blue.” 


*% * 
We have received Fascicules 10 and 13 of that very 
valuable bibliographical publication Répertoire d'Art 
et ad’ Archéologie (Paris: 19, Rue Spontini). Fas- 
cicule 10 is the complete index, filling 107 triple- 
columned small quarte pages, to the I911 volume, 
with title-page, and list of publications analyzed. 
Fascicule 13 is the third quarterly part for 1912, An 
analytical note is given on each article in each review 
or other publication included. France naturally 
occupies a much larger share than any other country. 
The publications of many French provincial societies 
are included; but under Great Britain the publications 
of our county and other archeological societies are 
not included. Germany, Belgium, and Italy are 
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pretty fully accounted for, and Austria, Bulgaria, 
Denmark, Spain, the United States, Greece, Hun- 
gary, Japan, the Low Countries, Poland, Roumania, 
Russia, Sweden, and Switzerland are the other 
countries, besides Great Britain, represented. The 
Répertoire is ably prepared, and should be supported 
by all interested in the bibliography of art and 
archeology. 


*x* *k x 

The Architectural Review, March, abounds in fine 
photographic illustrations of Portuguese buildings, 
English gardens, Oxford details, Alma-Tadema’s 
pictures, etc. The letterpress includes articles on 
Famous Buildings of Portugal, by Mr. W. H. God- 
frey ; Oxford Details, by Mr. W. G. Newton, and 
Archeological Research in the Paintings of Alma- 
Tadema, by Mr. Phené Spiers. It is a great shilling- 
worth. We have also received the second edition, 
rewritten, of the admirable and absurdly cheap Guide 
(price 1d.) to the Horniman Museum and Library, 
Forest Hill—a capital little anthropological handbook ; 
Rivista d’ Italia, February ; a well-printed catalogue 
from Messrs. Ellis, New Bond Street, of rare and 
interesting books, including a very fine copy of the 
Nova Statuta, printed by Pynson, circa 1497, early 
editions of the English Chronicles, many books 
relating to America, and other desirable items ; and 
a book catalogue, containing some bibliographical 
rarities and many interesting old books, from Messrs. 
Henry Young and Sons, Liverpool. 


“a” 
Correspondence. 


—_—_—— 
THE PLACE OF THE ENGLISH LEOPARDS 
IN THE BRITISH ARMS. 

TO THE EDITOR. 
In the review of the Rev. E. E. Dorling’s “ Leop- 
ards of England” in the March Antiguary (pp. 119- 
120), there are one or two statements which call for 
comment. It seems clear that the reviewer has given 
the book a very careful consideration, and those who 
have not read the work in question (as is the case 
with the present writer) may safely assume that the 
author’s opinions are accurately reflected in the 
review. Some of the statements in the book, there- 
fore, reveal a somewhat provincial attitude in the 
writer. Thus, it is stated that ‘‘ when James VI. of 
Scotland became James I. of England, he took the 
title of King of England, Scotland, France, and 
Ireland.” No reference, however, appears to be 
made to the fact that this style was adopted as King 
of England. As King of Scotland he took the title 
of ‘* King of Scotland, England, France, and Ireland.” 
This style was borne by all his successors down to 
the Union of 1706-07, in their Scottish seals, coins, 
and edicts—with, of course, the feminine form in the 
case of Mary and Anne. James VI. also used the 
alternative title of ‘‘ Jacobus D.G. Mag. Brit. Fran. 
et Hib. Rex”; but his successors, down to 1706-07, 
appear to have preferred to keep their two kingdoms 

quite distinct, as indeed they were. 
A similar omission seems to have been made with 
regard to the arms of the dual monarchy. In 
England, from 1603 onward, precedence was given 


to the ‘‘ Leopards of England” in the royal shield. 
In Scotland, on the other hand, the Scottish Lion 
occupied the first and fourth quarters throughout the 
seventeenth and nineteenth centuries, as it does at 
the present day. The eighteenth century, however, 
witnessed a different arrangement. As stated in the 
review of Mr. Dorling’s book, the arms of England 
and Scotland were united by impalement in 1707, 
thus correctly symbolizing the Union of the two 
monarchies. Here, again, the monarchs indicated 
the dual character of their monarchy, by giving pre- 
cedence in the impalement to England in England, 
and to Scotland in Scotland. But in 1801 a violent 
and unwarranted change took place. By an Order 
in Council of January 1, 1801, the Anglo-British 
quartering of the seventeenth century was declared 
to be thenceforth the form for the whole United 
Kingdom. It is obvious that the Lyon King-of-Arms 
had not been consulted in this matter, as he could not 
have consented to an act which degraded his Sovereign 
as King of Scotland. Moreover, he continued to give 
precedence to the Scottish Lion, in the Sovereign’s 
seals and armorial devices, and this practice continues 
to the present day, and is manifested in the Great 
Seal for Scotland, in Scottish Government Offices, 
and in the Sovereign’s residences in Scotland. The 
omission to mention these circumstances is conse- 
quently a defect of some magnitude in a historical 
account of the ‘‘ Leopards of England.” 
Davip MACRITCHIE. 
4, Archibald Place, 
Edinburgh. 
March 13, 1913. 





MONT SAINT-MICHEL REVISITED. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


Mr. J. F. Scheltema, in his article on the Mont 
Saint-Michel in the current number of the Antiquary, 
makes one of the notices affixed to the walls of the 
abbaye to read: ‘‘ Priére de ne pas cracher sur terre.” 

Is the writer quite sure that “ sur terre” and not 
“ par terre” was used, as they have not quite the 
same meaning? Should his copy of the notice be 
correct, we can only think that it was a little p/azsan- 
terie on the part of the person responsible for it. 

GEORGE I. BEESLEY. 

96, Stoney Stanton Road, 

Coventry. 
March 5, 1913. 
We submitted this note to Mr. Scheltema, who 
replies : 

Mr. George I. Beesley is, of course, quite right, and 
I thank him for calling attention to this slip in typing 
the manuscript, which I failed to detect in the proof. 
The notice in the abbey-church of St. Denis (not in 
the abbey of St. Michel, as, I hope, the context makes 
sufficiently clear) reads: Priéve de ne pas cracher par 
terre. 

May I avail myself of this opportunity for still 
another correction? ‘“ Lombards,” p. 102, first 
column, 1. 52, should be ‘‘ bombards.” 

J. F. SCHELTEMA. 
AAA AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA AAA AA Dadar aed d dred red deed ddd ddd dada ad 

NOTE TO PUBLISHERS.— We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers tf they will always state the price 
of books sent for review. 




















